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FROM THE EDITOR 


The Rochester Experience 

If you weren’t able to make the Rochester 
Conference this year, the OTB has done its best 
to give you at least the vicarious experience of 
having been there! Ted Babcock, filling in as 
“meet reporter” for twin brother Larry, managed 
to be almost everywhere and do almost every- 
thing. He takes you right along with him in his 
comprehensive illustrated report. On top of that, 
we’ve brought you a scrapbook of conference 
pictures, the results of the vacuum tube, paper 
collectibles and general auctions, and a report on 
the winners of the Old Equipment Contest in all 
categories as well as the recipients of the AWA 
Recognition Awards. 

Speaking for myself, I can’t remember when 
I’ve had a better time! I enjoyed talking with 
the many members who stopped me in the flea 
market and the meeting rooms to comment on 
the OTB. The seminars and other programs were 
outstanding as usual, but since Ted attended and 
enjoyed many of the same ones I did, I won’t 
comment on them here. The flea-market, a com- 
plete sellout this year was crammed with gear to 
lust after and dicker over. Though I was only 
able to look in on the auctions now and then, I 
got the impression that there were many good 
buys to be had for those with the patience to 
wait for their choices to come up. 

The old equipment contest offered rare op- 
portunities to study Zenith artifacts, including a 
definitive collection of Royal 500 transistor 
models (Norm Smith), an example of every 
Trans-Oceanic made (Joe Reminder and Paul Ja- 
cobs), the four splendid black dial consoles and 
chairsides trucked in by Ken Lowther, and a col- 
lection featuring a radio from each decade (Ross 
Smith). The craftsmen, as always, showcased 
their unbelievable restorations and reproduc- 
tions. Among the many that caught my eye were 
Bob MclIntyre’s Victor Northern Electric R50, a 
thing of beauty recreated from a pile of rusted 
parts and a few warped boards, and John Rollins’ 
impeccably built “Just Another 29 Oscillator.” 

The Awards Banquet, enlivened by the Gary 
Yoggy Troupe’s artful recreations of ’40s radio 
shows and music, offered an opportunity to relax 
with friends and post-mortem the event-filled 
days just passed. Diehards who kept conferenc- 
ing through Saturday (myself included) had 
plenty to occupy them, including Morgan Wes- 
son’s lavishly illustrated and truly engrossing 


talk on Alexander Graham Bell and the Finale 
Luncheon and Closing Exercises. 

It was a great time! If you couldn’t make it 
this year, be with us next year, when the theme 
will be “Philco.” 


Introducing, in this Issue... 

Be sure and take a look at our expanded 
“About our Authors” column, which now in- 
cludes thumbnail biographies of the OTB’s con- 
tributing editors as well as those of the feature 
article authors. I’m sure you’ll enjoy, as I did, 
reading about the accomplishments and experi- 
ences of these dedicated men. Together, they 
create perhaps a third of the O7B. Their contri- 
butions arrive so regularly, and with so little fan- 
fare, that a casual reader might be tempted to 
take them for granted. Yet their special expertise 
contributes mightily to the scope and depth of 
our publication. Join with me in giving them a 
big round of applause! 

Speaking of columnists, a brand-new one 
joins the O7B staff with this issue. When Presi- 
dent Fizette suggested that our publication ought 
to have a column dealing with antique radio on 
the Internet, I asked my friend Chuck Schwark if 
he would take on the assignment. Busy person 
though he is, Chuck decided he would find, or 
make, the time to contribute. You can find out 
more about Chuck in “About our Authors” and 
in the special introduction to his first column. 

If you are already Internet-equipped, visit 
Chuck at his prize-winning Web site: http// 
members.aol.com/caschwark/index.htm. There, 
you can take a cyber-tour through his collection, 
and browse through some very useful Philco lore 
and resources. Also be sure and follow the link 
to the attractive site created by Chuck for the An- 
tique Radio Club of Illinois. He is a vice presi- 
dent of this organization, and also serves as their 
webmaster. 


Veteran Antique Radio Dealer Back in 


Business Once Again 

Most of us who have been in the antique radio 
hobby for any length of time know of George H. 
Fathauer who, with his son George Jr., founded 
Antique Electronic Supply and operated it for 
many years. While operating AES, the Fathauers 
introduced and marketed many components and 
publications of great value to collectors and re- 
storers. George’s special expertise is in rare and 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


history. For those who were unable to at- 
tend, I report with pleasure that it was a 
record breaker in number of registrants, number 
of flea market spaces occupied, and the dollar 
volume in the auctions. The broad selection of 
excellent programs and seminars also attracted 
large audiences as usual. During the proceedings, 
many people stopped me to compliment the 
AWA on the overall quality of this memorable 
conference. Interest in our hobby definitely con- 
tinues to climb. If you didn’t make it this. time, 
there is next year to look forward to! The confer- 
ence theme, by the way, will be “Philco,” the cor- 
poration and the products. Lauren Peckham has 
already lined up many of the programs, and there 
is ample time to get your contest entries ready. 
Let’s switch gears and talk for a moment 
about our museum. As you know, the AWA 
maintains a world-class collection of wireless 
and radio historical artifacts at our museum 
buildings in Bloomfield, NY, some twenty miles 
from Rochester. Founded in 1960, the Museum 
is open to the public and the members and is 
member supported. While the recent and suc- 
cessful fund drive paid off a much-needed 1996 
addition to the Annex, the costs to operate the 
Museum continue. Even with all-volunteer help 
from the staff members who are there continu- 
ously and who give generously of their time, 
some expenses are inescapable. Examples in- 
clude insurance and utilities. The latter includes 
the climate control needed to protect the pre- 


oi he 37th annual AWA Conference is now 


collectible tubes. 

Though he has not been active as a dealer in 
antique radio items for the past few years, this ge- 
nial and knowledgeable gentleman is back with 
us as a dealer in “antique collector’s tubes.” 
George’s definition of collector’s tubes includes 
“...most receiving tubes made in limited quanti- 
ties typically in 1924 and earlier. Many of these 
were manufactured with metal bases and pre- 
ceded the AC operation of radios which opened 
up the mass market. Tubes designed for use in 
transmitting and special applications are simi- 
larly collectible.” 

Contact information for George, including his 
phone and fax numbers and snail mail, e-mail and 
Web site addresses, will be found in his business 
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cious and irreplaceable items. 

Museum funding is derived from interest on 
various trust funds, from member donations of 
both cash and equipment, and from the general 
AWA fund. In the hal- 
cyon days of high in- 
terest rates and lower 
expenses we managed 
nicely, but in today’s 
brave new world of 
lower interest rates 
and higher expenses 
we have a constant 
shortfall. To counter 
this shortage, match- 
ing gifts and estate 
and other contribu- 
tions are always 
sought. To formalize 
our approach to handling these donations I wish 
to announce the formation of the ongoing Mu- 
seum Endowment Fund, which should, over the 
years to come, grow to the level which we will 
need to provide these operating funds. 

I further announce, with pleasure, that the first 
contribution to the Fund, a generous gift of 
$2,500, has already been received. It was pre- 
sented by Prof. Dr. Otto Kuenzel of Ulm Ger- 
many, representing the German Antique Wire- 
less Association. Our sincere thanks to our Ger- 
man friends. Are there other antique 
wireless/radio clubs or individuals who can 
match this? 


card ad elsewhere in this issue. Check the site for 
a sampling of available tubes and prices. George 
will also purchase existing tube collections and 
accept tubes for sale on consignment. 

Good luck, George! Nice to have you back 
again. 


Bardeen Transistor Talk Ready For 
Publication 

Thanks to Dr. Frederick Seitz of The Rocke- 
feller University (New York, NY), who obtained 
the necessary permission from the Bardeen fam- 
ily, The 1986 AWA Conference talk “The Early 
Days of the Transistor: 1946-1955,” by transistor 
co-inventor John Bardeen, will published begin- 
ning in our next issue. 


OTB Policy on Promoting Events 


The OTB is pleased to list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio 

organization, whether or not it is associated with the AWA. Do not send your informa- “ie 
tion directly to the OTB Editor. Please send it to Joyce Peckham, Box E, Breesport, NY 

14816. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. 


_ CALENDAR OF AWA ACT IVITIES | 


Motanher’” aa . 

- Anal Business Neng: : 
November 28-29 
1929 aso ae 


- January 8-10 © . 
“160 Meter QSO Party 


- February 10-11 
oo CW Contest 


February 13-14 oo 
Continuation of OT CW Cont : Hi . 


(Gee be below for detailed information nan meets) 


CALENDAR OF MEETS 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


CHRS FOOTHILLS COLLEGE 

SWAP MEET 

November 7 

Hosted by the California Historical Radio Soci- 
ety, this meet begins at 8 a.m. Take El Monte 
Blvd. west off Hwy. 280. Make a right turn into 
the campus. At the Outer Campus circle, turn 
right, go up the hill, and look for Parking Lot 
“D.” (Note: this is a new lot; previous meets had 
been held in “T.”) Auction; seller’s fee applies. 
For more info on this and other regional meets 
call the CHRS HOTLINE: (415) 821-9800. 


SPARK “RAIN OR SHINE” MEET 
November 7 

The Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge, Inc. presents “Rain or Shine” #2, an 
annual indoor swap meet. Held at Huber Heights 
Jaycee Hall, 4601 Chambersburg Rd., Huber 
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Heights, OH. 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. Location is just 
north of Dayton, with easy access from I-75 and 
I-90. For info, reservations, directions call 
Harold Parshall (937) 268-2909 or Dan Gebhart 
(937) 299-9570 or e-mail sparkinc@juno.com. 


RECURRING MEETINGS 


¢ California Historical Radio Society — Sacra- 
mento Chapter meetings are held at 7 p.m. on the 
third Tuesday of each month in the SMUD 
Building, corner of Elkhorn and Don Julio, in 
Sacramento. Quarterly swap meets at Foothills 
College, Los Altos Hills, CA (see Calendar of 
Meets section) For latest information on other 
meets and regional events, call the CHRS HOT- 
LINE (415) 821-9800. Mailing address is 
CHRS, P.O. Box 31659, San Francisco, CA 
94131. 

¢ Cincinnati Antique Radio Scciety — Meets 
third Wednesday of each month. Eastgate Mall, 
SR32 & 1275. Community room in mall. For 
more information, contact Bob Sands, 513-858- 
1755 or Ted Lewis 937-446-3898. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Meets ap- 
proximately bimonthly. For more information, 
Contact Ron Lawrence, President, P.O. Box 
3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 
289-1166. 

¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — Meets 
at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (I-70 Ex:t 103B). Con- 
tact: Chuck/Sue Davis (614) 792-6237. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
This SE Pennsylvania club meets the second 
Tuesday of each month at North Penn Amuse- 
ments, 105 Main St. (Rt. 113), Souderton. Mem- 
bership $10/yr. For info: P.O. Box 41031, 
Philadelphia, PA 19127-0031, or Mike Koste 
(215) 646-6488. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association — 
Meets second Tuesday each month (except Jan. 
and Dec.) at Lai Lai Restaurant, Tides II Motel, 
Houston Medical Center, Main and Holcombe 
Sts., Houston, TX. Meetings include auction/ 
program, 7-10 p.m. Assoc. publishes Grid Leak 
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quarterly, monthly activity announcements. 
Membership $15/yr. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, Houston, TX 77231-1276, or call 
Richard Collins, (713) 778-0721. 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono So- 
ciety — Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hali, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

* London Vintage Radio Club — This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the last Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada. (519) 638-2827. 
¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club — Meets 
monthly, usually at New Hope Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church, Burtonsville, MD, Saturdays or 
Sundays, depending on time of year. Contacts: 
President Ed Lyon, 11301 Woodland Way, My- 
ersville, MD 21773-9133, (301) 293-1773, or 
Membership Chairperson Jay Kiessling (410) 
239-1818. 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club — Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets. Contact (send SASE): Tony 
Flanagan, 92 Joysan Terr., Freehold, NJ 07728, 
(908) 462-6638. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — Meets 
second Saturday of each month (except July and 
August), at or about 10 a.m., at the Buena Vista 
Club House at 16th and Jackson streets in Ore- 
gon city, Oregon. Members display radios, ex- 
change information. Guests welcome at all meet- 
ings and functions, except board meetings. For 
info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, Port- 
land, Oregon 97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets second Saturday each month, Spencer’s 
Barbecue Restaurant, NW 63rd and May Av- 
enue, Oklahoma City. Dinner/socializing, 6 
p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. Membership, $12/yr., in- 
cludes monthly Broadcast News. Info: SASE to 
OKVRC, P.O. Box 72-1197, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73172-1197, or call (405) 722-0595 or 
(405) 755-4139 eves. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in Conference Room, Ot- 
tawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, Ontario. 
Contact: Tom Devey, 601-810 Edgeworth Ave., Ot- 
tawa, ON K2B 5L5, (613) 828-5152. Membership: 
$10 Canadian/yr. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge — Meets at 7:30 p.m., fourth Tuesday 
of each month in the party room at Cassano’s Pizza 
Parlor, 1700 East Stroop Rd., Kettering, OH. Mem- 
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bership, $12/year. Write P.O. Box 482, Dayton, OH 
45449; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com; or call Dan 
Gebhart (937) 299-9570. 

* Texas Antique Radio Club — New club 
forming in San Antonio area. Meeting dates to 
be announced. Contact: Joe Koester, President 
TARC, 7111 Misty Brook, San Antonio, TX 
78250-3498. (210) 522-1662. 


SERVICE SOURCES AVAILABLE 


The AWA Source Sheet is a listing of parts 
suppliers and services for the radio collector. 
Cost: only a business-size self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AWA, Box E, Breesport, 
NY 14816. 


AWA SLIDE/VIDEO PROGRAM 


The Antique Wireless Association has avail- 
able several historical documentaries to loan to 
affiliated organizations for club meetings and 
programs. There is no charge for this service 
other than return mailing cost. For info on loan 
conditions, to make reservations, or just inquire, 
contact Richard Ransley, P.O. Box 41, Sodus, 
NY 14551. The following are available: 


VHS Video Programs 

V-2 — “Electrons on Parade.” 18 min. 1938 
movie made at RCA’s Harrison Plant showing 
production lines with closeups showing receiv- 
ing tubes, including a short sequence on trans- 
mitting tubes. (Very rare movie.) 

V-4 — “The British Receiver.” Docu- 
mentary of the AWA/BVPS meet with visit to 
Marconi’s Chelmsford plant, the British Sci- 
ence Museum, and ending with series of col- 
lectible British receivers. (VHS program trans- 
ferred from slides.) 

V-5 — “The Early Years.” Historical docu- 
mentary narrated by Clarence Tuska telling of 
the early years of amateur radio, founding of the 
ARRL and WW I military radio training school. 
(VHS program transferred from slides.) 

V-6 — “The Key.” History of the tele- 
graph/radio key covering early hand keys, semi- 
automatics and commercial types. Script by Lou 
Moreau, W3WRE. (VHS program transferred 
from slides.) 

V-9 — “The Transatlantic Tests and 1BCG.” 
Rare documentary/photographs showing early 
amateur operation leading to famous 1921 
transatlantic tests. 

(continued on page 24) 
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REPORT ON THE 1990 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Photos by the author. 


The 1998 Annual Conference: One Man’s Impressions 
By Ted Babcock 


Last year Larry Babcock, indefatigable radio meet attender and reviewer, surprised me by sub- 
mitting his first review of the Rochester Conference. I was putting together a report of my own, but I 
was delighted to have Larry's additional input. So much goes on at Rochester that nobody can be 
everywhere and do everything! Of course I immediately signed Larry up to do this year’s conference, 
and he graciously agreed. But when I heard that he had been suddenly hospitalized with pneumonia 
just before the conference, I figured we'd have to do without the Babcock coverage. Not to worry, 
though! Almost as soon as I got home I received a note from Larry. He'd signed up twin brother Ted, 
also an avid collector, to do the job! 

Ted stepped in seamlessly, and carried out the assignment very much as Larry would. His approach 
and writing style are almost identical, but I think he may have managed to be even more places and 
do even more things than Larry did! We all join in wishing Larry a complete and quick convalescence, 


and next year he is going to have a hard act to follow!!!—MFE 


The First Day — 
Good Flea Marketing and Fine Talks 


I pulled into the rear of the Thruway Marriott 
on Wednesday, September 2nd, at 6:30 a.m., 
anxious to search out all the goodies in the gi- 
gantic flea market. I was ushered to a parking 
place on the grass between the parking lot as- 
phalt and the thruway, where dealers were also 
set up. Even at this early hour, with the sun just 
coming up, many dealers were already doing a 


equipment. 


AUTHOR’S ADDRESS: 


Potential customer studies a neatly-laid-out offering of early 


brisk business. 

Over four hundred spaces had been rented 
out, and many of the “regulars” were present, 
such as: John Terrey of Antique Radio Classified 
with his catalogs and crystal sets, Harry Poster 
with his catalins and TV sets, Mike Feher with a 
truck full of very early DeForest and other bat- 
tery sets, Gary Schneider of “Playthings of the 
Past,” Tom Perera with his two spaces loaded 
with telegraph and spark artifacts, and Buford 
Chidester and his wife Jane with their cone 
speaker assortments. John Dilks’ 
“old radio museum” van was also a 
very interesting attraction. 

The most expensive item I saw 
was an RCA Radiola Theremin, 
AR-1264, listed at $7,000 firm! 
Incidently it did not sell. The De- 
Forest D-7 and D10 radios were 
listed at $700 and $1000. One De- 
Forest D-10 did not have the proper 
antenna, but had a crudely made 
substitute. 

Since I collect Stromberg-Carl- 
son, I was keeping a special eye out 
for such items. An S-C model 10 tri- 
pod speaker with a 23" original cone 
was for sale by Stan Jacobs for $500. 


497 LONG ISLAND DR., MONETA, VA 24121 
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It later sold in the auction for only $110!! Some- 
body got a bargain. I also saw S-C Model 225-H 
table models with richly-grained rosewood-like 
cabinets for $125 and $250. An S-C plastic 
model 1100 (white) went for only $20. A very 
large console model 360M was for sale for $395. 
I purchased an S-C antenna kit for $50 but 
passed up a model 4-B phono transducer repro- 
ducer kit for $75. 

On Wednesday the clouds came over and it 
rained quite hard during parts of the morning and 
afternoon. This was my cue to spend some time 
at the book fair inside the hotel, and also to at- 
tend some of the very interesting technical talks 
and seminars. 

Dale Goodwin, from the plains of Kansas, 
gave an engrossing talk on windchargers, and his 
demonstration included a homemade version he 
built before his family found the money to pur- 
chase a 1936 Zenith model. Did you ever try to 
whittle a propeller from a strip of wood? He did, 
and it must have been a long, tough job. These 
devices charged a bank of batteries in the base- 
ment, providing enough power to run the farm’s 
few lights, a radio, and maybe the washing ma- 
chine. 

Dale’s presentation was followed by Bart 
Lee’s exciting talk on shortwave history. It fea- 
tured vintage tape recordings of short wave sta- 
tions from all over the world accompanied by 
projected slides of colorful listener verification 
cards from those same stations. The dates on the 
cards ranged from early 1930s up to 1960s. Bart 
started his short wave listening hobby about age 
12, and soon after made the FBI’s “suspicious 
foreign agent” list for sending letters of inquiry 
to Russian stations! 

The evening talk by Norm Smith on Zenith 
transistor radios fea- 
tured the famous 
Royal 500 series built 
from 1955 to 1965. 
According to Norm, 
the earlier sets in the 
series had the better 
performance because 
the sets were cheap- 
ened over the years to 
compete with foreign 
pricing. Norm pur- 
chased his first SOOH 
as a teen-ager in 1962. 
The cost was $59.95, 
Norm worked at odd 
jobs for several 
months to put together 
the money. He still has 
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the set, and it still plays well. Norm’s very pro- 
fessional presentation was enlivened by a series 
of catchy vintage radio advertising jingles. 


The Second Day — 
Communications Equipment Auction 
and More Presentations 


On Thursday, after perusing the flea market to 
locate new arrivals, I decided to attend the Com- 
munications Equipment auction conducted by 
Col. Ed Gable, although I am not a ham. This 
consisted of mostly Hallicrafters, National and 
Hammarlund receivers, which were snapped up 
by eager buyers. I was able to pick up an un- 
usual, WW II Navy Command Transmitter, 
CBY-52232 for 2.1 to 3.0 MHz operation for 
quite a reasonable price. It is at least small and 
unusual, and several references were provided 
by the seller. 

Another radio of interest to me was a Crosley 
entertainment receiver, model REO, which was 
a broadcast band shipboard receiver used during 
WW II by the navy. The wooden cabinet was 
painted Navy gray, and the paint was peeling. 
Jack DeLorean had one in the flea market which 
was in better shape, with a $250 price tag. A ref- 


Above: John Terry of Antique Radio 
Classified looks like he’s having a run of 
good business as the flea market swings 
into high gear. 

Left: Murray Willer, long-time modera- 
tor of the Conference Key and Telegraph 
seminar, tailgates with some goodies 
from his collection. 


erence article was published in ARC, Nov. 1994. 
This is a Crosley I’d never seen before, and 
would like to own. 

After the auction, I attended Bill Ross’ talk on 
early radio premiums. The slide presentation 
made it possible for everyone to see the details of 
these small items. Among the most collectable 
are the premiums associated with Little Orphan 
Annie, The Lone Ranger, Whistler, Jack Arm- 
strong, Dick Tracy, Capt. Midnight, Superman, 
Tom Mix, Captain Video and Rin Tin-Tin. I was 
surprised to find that the Orphan Annie and 
Amos and Andy song sheets in my collection 
were radio premiums. Some of the rarest items 
“cost” many box tops or coupons during the de- 
pression years when household funds were tight, 
and it was difficult to wheedle your mother into 
purchasing the extra merchandise necessary. 
Now when I stare into a showcase of the next an- 
tique store, I’1] have an appreciation of the rarity 
and value of these items. 

Peter Yanczer’s Flying Spot Scanner and Re- 
ceiver talk and demonstration was next on the 
schedule. It began with an explanation of devel- 
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Dale Goodwin prepares catch a breeze or two at 
his presentation on Zenith Windchargers. 
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opment of the early Baird TV Scanner. This was 
accompanied by a “tours” of the inventor’s home 
in Scotland and the museum in England where 
his remaining equipment is kept. Peter also 
showed a reproduction of a mechanical scanner 
and receiver using Baird’s principles but with 
more modern implementation techniques. The 
image was reproduced in “three colour” which 
uses the persistence of the eye to accomplish 
“full colour” presentation. A magnifier on the re- 
ceiver increases the image size. 

That evening, I attended Bob Macintyre’s 
Radio Restoration clinic. Bob’s emphasis was on 
cabinets rather than electronic restoration. He 
had several examples of his work, and showed 
the stages of reconstruction for several of them. 
Many of these restorations were nothing short of 
miraculous! Judging from the variety and num- 
ber of clamps he uses in reforming cabinets, Bob 
appears to have bought out the stock of several 
hardware stores! He also passed on many practi- 
cal and valuable refinishing tips, making this a 
very impressive and useful talk. Bob has saved 
many a seemingly hopeless radio from going to 
the dump, in fact he admitted finding several of 
his radios there! 


The Third Day—Auction Time! 


Note: In the auction coverage that follows, 
Ted reported on prices for a number of transac- 
tions he found interesting. Since an comprehen- 
sive auction report, giving selling prices by cat- 
egory, will be found elsewhere in this issue, only 
a sampling of Ted’s price information is in- 
cluded.—MFE. 

The back-to-back auctions started on Friday at 
9:00 a.m. with vacuum tubes. Bruce Roloson 
started things off by waking people up with 
some of his usual humor. The very early histori- 
cal tubes such as DeForest, Siemans, Western 
Electric and others brought high prices. Popular 
types such as OlAs, 45s, 50s and the like also 
sold well. Routine tubes such as boxes of TV 
types and other miniatures were quite reason- 
able. 

The paper collectibles auction began as soon 
as the tube auction ended at 11:15 a.m. The items 
ranged from the usual reference data, such as 
Rider’s manuals and RCA Red books, to early 
telegraph books and even Titanic-related items. 
A fine selection, and those seeking to expand 
their reference library found some good prices. 
The auction ended at 2:15 p.m. 

The general auction ran for approximately 
three hours, ending at 5:15 p.m. Very common 
sets such as A-K 20s and 30s and Radiola 17s 
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and 60s went for extremely reasonable prices. 
Novelty radios such as the Majestic Charlie Mc- 
Carthy etc were going for as much as the older 
AK breadboards, and catalins were even higher. 
Only one Zenith console was auctioned, a nice 
Model 12-S-370, which went for $525. The most 
expensive item was a Canadian Telephone bat- 
tery receiver with three tubes for $2600. 

A wide array of early vintage receivers 
crossed the block, many of them rare. Here’s just 
a small sampling: Crosley 401 Bandbox ($80); 
Crosley two-stage amplifier ($240); Crosley 
Model V battery set $150; nice Radiola 25 
w/tubes and Loop Antenna ($150); Westing- 
house Aeriola Sr., w/tubes ($170); Kennedy 281 
$625; Erickson crystal set w/phones $190; De- 
Forest D-12 w/tubes in wood cabinet, $1350; 
DeForest D-7 w/tubes and loop ($1000); 
Cleartone battery set $525; Mercury Super Ten 
$600; Remler 3-tube amp w/tubes ($100); 
Kennedy 281 w/ brass-base 01A’s ($625); North- 
ern Electric battery set ($1100); Zenith 4-R TRF, 
battery ($450.) 

A variety of Tombstone, Cathedral and con- 
sole radios were sold, many at very reasonable 
prices. My notes show only one Catalin radio 
sale: a Motorola Model XC, butterscotch color, 
restored ($1000.) Catalins not meeting the re- 
serve prices were: Sentinel Butterscotch, passed 
at $650; and a Dewald Harp design, passed at 
$380; Addison in wood case with chassis used 
by Catalin equivalent, passed at $180. 

Among the unusual items I noticed were: 
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Norm Smith’s very comprehensive contest display featuring Zenith transistor portables. 


Lyric/Wurlitzer light-up radio (approximately 
$550); Russian “Red Star” red plastic radio, 
looks like a jukebox control ($1050); Airline 
Rudolph radio ($550); Czechoslovakian plastic 
radio ($230); WW II Japanese Field Telephone, 
with batteries ($410); RCA Nipper Bank 
$140.00; NBC “3-note” chime set ($100). 


Conclusion 


Of course, I also spent some time enjoying the 
excellent old equipment exhibits, especially the 
Zenith console/ chairside radios, the Zenith tran- 
sistor and transoceanic radios, and the decades of 
Zenith by Ross Smith. Peter Yanczer’s flying 
spot scanner and receiver were also on display. 
Particulary impressive was the Leutz radio with 
the W.E. amplifier and speaker horn by Ron 
Lawrence, and the Acme Triflex exhibit. Sadly, 
some of the Zenith categories for the later years 
had few entries. The radio premium entry by Bill 
Ross covered almost an entire wall, and was very 
complete and professionally presented. 

All in all, this turned out to be a most enjoy- 
able radio meet. I visited with many old friends, 
made some new acquaintances, and added a few 
items to my collection. I saw many startled faces 
while I was pinch-hitting for my twin brother, 
Larry, in taking notes for this OTB meet report. 
Yes, there really are two of us, I assured a num- 
ber of people. Hopefully Larry will soon be over 
his current illness and can resume his regular 
meet reporting activities. 
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Sale prices for selected items from the AWA 1998 Conference auction records. Every attempt has been 
made to ensure accuracy in reporting these results, but the AWA cannot assume responsibility for any 


errors that may occur. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL ITEMS STATIONS” nO, Se wee a. ce ae, ae 42.50 
DOL, ae a eee EVERETT “WRECK AND SINKING OF TITANIC” ......... 80.00 
ATWATER KENT 8 ISSUES OF SALES MANUAL ....... 120.00 FRASER “A MODERN CAMPAIGN” .................. 70.00 
E.H. SCOTT 1929 PROMOTIONAL BOOKLET, IN COLOR . .70.00 GE HAM NEWS VOL 1, NO. 1 TO VOL.5 NO. 6, BOUND. . .12.50 
GREBE 1924 CALENDER, MINT ...................... 65.00 GEBHARD “EVOLUTION OF NAVAL RADIO” ........... 260.0 
HAMMOND POSTAL TELEGRAPH CLOCK ............. 55.00 S GERNSBACK’S RADIO ENCYCLOPEDIA ............. 10.00 
LYRIC LIGHTED ADVERTISEMENT, GERNSBACK AND SECOR “1923 WIRELESS COURSE” . .17.00 
PERGEG? CONDITION ews a rect sttacrt eens mee’ 550.00 GOLDSMITH “RADIO TELEPHONY”.................. 10.00 
NATIONAL CIRCULAR SLIDE RULE................... 4.00 GREENWOOD “PICTORIAL ALBUM OF 
NEW ENGLAND MILLS “THE LITTLE SALESMAN” WIRELESS AND RADIO” SIGNED ................. 60.00 
RADIO CATALOG steaten teeta J) hie core, Ut: | 20.00 HAWKINS “ELECTRICAL GUIDE” 9 VOLUMES, 
PHILCO GOLD BANNER WITH ORIGINAL DAMAGED 3 aad oes clk ta he a ae 80.00 
SHE PING TUBE cette ver ce SNe) eee os 100.00 KENDALL AND LOEHLER 
RCA STORE CARD FOR RCA RADIOTRONS, TRADIO. SIMPLIFIED E1923 teat eas elt ae 6.00 
CIRCA: 1930 rit ats sate ore cee ee ere ea 50.00 KERR “WIRELESS TELEPHONY oc cscs 00+ sneae cade 360.00 
RCA RADIOLA SCORESHEET FOR 1922 MCGRAW-HILL “LIBRARY OF RADIO AND 
WORLD SERIES S2cch Wie naie, AacRS OO rte at Oh oe 200.00 VAGUUM TUBES 11 BOOKS fe ss: apfee sve, <a n-tgidelsot te 80.00 
STROMBERG-CARLSON DEALER CERTIFICATE ........ 75.00 MESCO AND MAYBERG CATALOG 1920.............. 160.0 
UNKNOWN TITANIC POSTER “LAST SOS” ............ 50.00 MIT RADIO LABS SERIES, 7 VOLS .................. 35.00 
ZENITH 1928-29 SALEMAN’S HANDBOOK AND 16 MIXED ELECTRO IMP CAT 418, FED RADIO, 
FACTORY PHOTOS 5: crear td teenie res 310.00 ELECRICAL EXPERIMENTER 1919..............., 120.00 
PHILCO “RADIO ATLAS OF THE WORLD” 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 1999 COMMON Seppe caren eee ees 20.00 
Te a er eer er QS T1933, COMPLE eae ect ee ON he 9.00 
ALLIED RADIO 1930 WHOLESALE CATALOG .......... 20.00 QST.1934 COMPLETE stn pa es tle ee 5.00 
ARRL HANDBOOKS, 8TH, 10TH, 12TH EDITIONS ....... 75.00 QST1935 COMPLETE Santee citer et. 2a ee 5.00 
ARGLMANDBOOK 1928 can tse se cake ys cee ca 80.00 QST1939 BOUND wae stiiyee ee ee se ae 12.00 
ARBRE HANDBOOK 1932 inee os be Sauer ka cual, ae 32.50 QST 1946-51 COMPLETE, SOME DUPES ............. 10.00 
ARGLHANDBOOK 1933.02 3) ee Jee eke. ae 32.50 RCA RADIOTRON DESIGNERS HANDBOOK ........... 47.50 
ARRUBANDBOQK.1 943.5 one sno eee «ees csi oe aot 17.50 RCA RECORD CATALOG WITH NIPPER ON FRONT 1948 .22.50 
ABRBEANDBOOKOG9R © cane Sue, 2.00 RCA TELEVISION BROADCASTING 
BANNING AND COCKADAY “HOW TO BUILD PRODUCTS GUIDE ES0G gree ce seers Dara 20.00 

OURCBADIO RECEIVER” sotumt sn ook Scie: 35.00 RGA;SERVIGE NOTES 1923-26 ooo esc a cet 75.00 
BRIDAL “WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY” ................ 290.00 RCA SERVICE NOTES 1931-32, 1934, 1936, 1937 ..... 120.00 
BRYAN “EDISON, THE MAN AND HIS WORK” RCA.1933 SERVICE MANUAL 2. ccc one mete nts ae «ap 25.00 

EST EDITION 1926 apa eer cn sees mee 12.00 RCA 1939 SERVICE MANUAL ... 2.2.0... weeers ess 35.00 
BOY MECHANIC, 4 VOLUMES ...................., 100.00 RCA TUBE MANUAL R-10, FIRST IN THIS SERIES ...... 25.00 
“THE BROADCASTER” MAGAZINES, RCA TUBE MANUAL RC-17 AND RC-21 .............. 25.00 

1922 RARE BRITISH gesemaks. tetcn reese, 32.50 SBADIO BOYS BOOKS (3) 2 aos. aus heir scene 21.00 
BROWN “SCIENCE FOR ALL” 1890s ................. 20.00 »RADIO'BOYS” BOOKS (4\en. et (eo ene 22.50 
BUCHER “PRACTICAL WIRELESS” .................. 22.50 "RADIO.BOYS® (3). eh. oeieeee cit aoc ates eee eee 17.50 
BUCHER “VACUUM TUBES IN WIRELESS VADIO. BOYS® BUOKS (S)iecrrr ite ies dat: ae eee 37.50 

COMMUNICATION ea. wean see 17.00 RADIO CRAFT 11 COPIES 1944-45................... 222? 
BUCHER “WIRELESS EXPERIMENTERS MANUAL” ..... 10.00 RADIO'NEWS JAN 1940 ci... cucu dies Coe econ 27.50 
CITIZENS RADIO CALL BOOK FALL 1924 VOL.5, #2 ..... 12.50 RADIO NEWS SUPERHETEROYNE BOOK, 

DEFOREST “FATHER OF RADIO” AUTOBIOGRAPHY ..... 11.00 NODE NO i926 rt sa os ws a. pe, ae 20.00 
WILLIAM B. DUCK CO. CATALOG NO 14.............. 55.00 RIDERS VOL'1<14 Siete: on «cs 4 oe eee 140.00 
DUNCAN “THE GREAT IRON SHIP.................. 120.00 RIDERS VOLO T2174 eee ges a. vars: 2+ oneeeneee 200.00 
EDELMAN “1920 EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS RIDERS VOL10- 14 eee eran en 14.00 
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PURER eer oe cece cece 
Bg rae 
Bots As 
ei 
Dye a aS 


RIDERS 10 AND 11 
RIDERS VOL 10-14 


ce LE fo aia 
SAMS FOLDER SET NO 1, 1946............... 
SAMS TRANSISTOR MANUALS ..............-- 


SCHOCKLEY “ELECTRONS AND HOLES 


IN'DEMIGONDUGTORS" - 2.2.26... ee 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC “OPERATIONS MANUAL 

OF TELEGRAPHY” 
SLEEPER “HOW TO BUILD” BOOKS (4) 
UNKNOWN “RADIO COMEDY, SEMAPHORE 


cin UES een ner 
UNKNOWN “MODERN RADIO SERVICE” 1935 ... 
WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS NOVEMBER 1930 ... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACME REPRODUCER TYPE K-2 DRIVER GOOD .. 


AMERICAN LABS NOVO-MIKE................ 
AMPEX 601 TAPE RECORDER ................ 


ATWATER KENT AUDIO TRANSFORMER 
ATWATER KENT BREADBOARD PARTS, 


2-TUBE ISLAND HAS CRACK ...........-... 
ATWATER KENT IGNITION SYSTEM TYPEK..... 
ATWATER KENT VARIOMETER .............-- 
ATWATER KENT VARIOMETER .............-- 


BALDWIN TYPE C HEADPHONES 
CHELTON ELECTRIC CRYSTAL DETECTOR 


MOUNT, UNUSED IN ORIG BOX............. 
CLAPP-EASHAM HR175-825 METER PLUS HZ... 


COLLINS MECHANICAL FILTERS TOTAL OF 


i ar re 


COTOCOIL HONEYCOMB COILS 
CROSLEY AMPLIFIER, GOOD AUDIOS 
CROSLEY MODEL 50-A AMPLIFIER 
DAVEN 3 TUBE RESTANCE COUPLED AMPLIFIER 


DEFOREST CABINET FOR D-10 RADIO ......... 


DEFOREST CRYSTAL DETECTOR 
DEFOREST FIRST DAY COVER STANP AND 


yo OT ae eae 
FEUeMeEIUEE SOCKETS ......0655560..05.. 
GARRARD PHONOGRAPH MODEL 301......... 


HAMMOND AUDIO TRANSFORMER FOR 


ADRENAL Tess... cee eens oes 
HOMEBREW 100 WATT TRANSMITTER ........ 


JAPANESE WW2 FIELD PHONE, BATTERY 


coy AN oa 


KEYSTONE LAB MILLIAMMETER 
LOOP ANTENNA FOR RADIOLA #28 
MARCONI 2 KW QUENCHED GAP FROM 

P-8 TRANSIMTTER 


MUTER RESITANCE COUPLED AMPLIFIER ...... 
lI aA ane rear inee 
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es 6.00 
ot ee 9.00 
tid 8.00 


Seer 5.00 


OTB COMPLETE JUN 1971 TO MAY 1978............. 110.00 
PARAGON VARIOMETER ...............00ee00eeee. 65.00 
REK-O-KUT TRANSCRIPTION TABLE .............--. 90.00 
REMLER MODEL 700 3 TUBE AMPLIFIER............ 100.00 
REINARTZ COIL ASSEMBLY .................00000. 90.00 
SCOTT AMPLIFIER, 4 7189 POWER TUBES ........... 55.00 
SCOTT 2226 AMPLIFIER 7/2 2./. err deees eee es 65.00 
SONATRON AMPLIFIER, RED, WHITE, BLUE 

TUBES WHITH BOXES Sy 0 eee eee: 400.00 
SHEET MUSIC “MR. RADIO MAN” AND 

STHE PERFECT SONG’ See eee! 27.50 
THOMAS EDISON BATTERY JAR ............00-00 00: 20.00 
TUNGAR A AND B BATTERY CHARGER WITH 

ORIG INSTRUCTION SHEET .................--00- 10.00 
UNKNOWN DETECTOR, ELECTROLYTIC, 1910 ........ 110.00 
UNKNOWN OLD MEDICAL DEVICE FROM 

SOHN GIELSON ESTATE terest see le. + seen 100.00 
GNKNOWN SPARK GAP tray. :2, 2) Se 90.00 
U.S. NAVY.WWII MORALE 78 PHONOGRAPH, 

SPARE TUBES'AND GARTE* (200s. beats eee 12.50 
WELLS GARDNER AMPLIFIER..............002-00- 140.00 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM MESSAGE FROM 

SINKING SHIR (IS12)=—. 210. 0. RP ae. 11.00 
WURLITZER AMPLIFIER ............-0..000ee sees 100.00 
WURLITZER WIRELESS UNIT ..............0020000- 37.50 

MICROPHONES 
NHK TYPE MARBLE MICROPHONE ..............--. 400.00 
SBS (JAPAN) MARBLE MIKE ................00000- 400.00 
W.E.4618A WITHCABLE..¢.....2scccceecdecceeeee 300.00 
RECEIVERS 
ADMIRAR ALAIN IPR eee: 12.50 
ADMIRAL 4L26A WITH BOX ..........0..00eeeee ees 35.00 
AIRLINE RUDOLPH 05GCB-1540................00- 550.00 
ARKORD Fe nkisdey eer ccd pa et ee 35.00 
AMERICAN BOSCH 5A WITH CASE AND ANT. ........ 110.00 
ATWATER KENTAOQ YA fart 12. es PAG 600.00 
ATWATER KENT #10 MODEL 9340, PLAYS GREAT .. .1000.00 
ATWATER KENT-20° . 0) TAR 20.00 
ATWATER KENT 20 sl ce esasd ec ete eee 45.00 
ATWATER KENT 20 ..:...2..c-00ce00+-- ORME: 100.00 
ATWATER RENT20C Poeeee. aceon ain mete 70.00 
ATWATER KENT 20, VERY LOW SERIAL NUMBER ...... 60.00 
ATWATER KENT 20, ORIGINAL CARTON...........-. 170.00 
ATWATER KENT O73 9s coe ee RS oor 40.00 
ATWATER KENT:38 © cayice cc cciveacedemerae eee 22.50 
ATWATERKENT E4258. 7... Saselaty Feces een 300.00 
ATWATER KENT-4700" coders sa cece ered 525.00 
A.W. BOWMANS CRYSTAL SET ............2-00000- 55.00 
C.H. BERG CRYSTAL SET (SWEDISH) ..............- 155.00 
CA. IND. TELEPHONE, CA 1922 ................005 2600.00 
CAMUS NOVELTY BOTTLE TRANSISTOR ...........-. 45.00 
CAN. NORTHERN ELECTRIC 510 ...............00- 1100.00 
CANADIAN ARMY WIRELESS CONTROL UNIT NO. 1 ... .65.00 
CLEARTONE, MODEL UNKNOWN ...............05- 525.00 


COLMING F455-B-351 Sea ae aa ae panier 40.00 


GROSLEY' 5. "0". caches tctuet « gee tin enatie mut ae aire 150.00 
CROSLEY 50P, RARE FABRIC COVERED............. 500.00 
CROSLEY 51-.. . Soares Sueete ti ee aie 80.00 
CROSLEY 51A, WOOD PANEL, 1 GOOD TUBE, 1 DUD . .150.00 
CROSLEY 52...) ee eet oie cee 65.00 
CROSLEY 401 BANDBOX JR... . 2.) eesabarinins eaten 80.00 
CROSLEY 601 BANDBOX wrtinas. cue cee cman teerne 25.00 
GROSEEY 56268, ALL NEW TUBES 12 ees oy pene oe 30.00 
CROSLEY TRIRDINE > cee eee ete nes 75.00 
CRYSTAL DIODE RADIO ROCKET RADIO-2............ 60.00 
DEFORES] D-7 WITH COOP22ieae waekeneh ahernres 1000.00 
DEFORESTD-7A < delay Slit donee oon eee eee ee 400.00 
DEFOREST D-12 WITH 4 DV-2 TUBES AND CRY. 

DETECT Poaceg Hebe oniek aiden sere ng el One 1350.00 
DELGO S207 a icsss s tstesre tryst eve ttd — pie die trenetees Sir rae 70.00 
DEWALD B-A03 irre: cates pee « etcetee ate ae 370.00 
EMEROON 517 (MODERN) 3022. or. eran aeeoerreeies 22.50 
L MERRICSSON CRYSTAL SET WITH HEADPHONES . .190.00 
ERLA S-60 BATTERY SET, GOOD TUBES ............. 60.00 
FADALKIT RECEIVER 2.0 on cor setae tones Sree eae 50.00 
FEDERAL 59 PANEL RECEIVER Giese otaeiaiiers ont 320.00 
FIRESTONE (WIRE MINI TYPE) RECEIVER ........... 210.00 
FLEWELLING SHORT WAVE ADAPTER ............... 45.00 
G.E. KM-51, WITH ORIG KNOBS, WORKS ............. 65.00 
GErerec GLUCK BAUIU metas ners ener 250.00 
G.E 5°22 CLOCK RADIOW A yAAae es es eak 2d ca 120.00 
G.E. 8 TRANSISTOR (QUANTITY 3) ................... 5.00 
GESPS07-1 TRANSISTOR ©. teats eee aed eee 5.00H 
GARODS 7. ac uas en) os oo TR Ree Ate 25.00 
GAROD RAF RECEIVER ) 47ce2n 0 o.oo er 40.00 
GREBE GR-3.a fy cea vo tne ere eee icles giant 350.00 
GREBE-CR-O2 oe re ee tg on eee 625.00 
GREBEGR-O’eucrsc) cacti er perenne te caer: 230.00 
GRESE MOT SYNGHROPHASE, pen. 2... ee eee 190.00 
GUILO LANTERN RADIO ore on oy eae A eee 40.00 
HALLICRAFTERS 51C1B CLOCK RADIO .............. 12.00 
HOMEBREW FROM ARRL ARTICLE .................. 80.00 
HOMEBREW SUPERHET, BIRDSEYE MAPLE 

CASE AND STATION LOG 32. 2..2 - oneal eee 320.00 
HOMEBREW WITH ERLA AND MURDOCK PARTS ...... 65.00 
KENNEDY 200/525, WRONG CABINET .............. 825.00 
KENNEDY 2379 r oes ie coiees np. ee eee 625.00 
KENNEDY 2080o crc cen en hr acy at sees 625.00 
KNIGHT RoseiT@ itz: 7 seca, een ee cet: eee eee eee 25.00 
LINCOLN AND COILS DC-8, WORKS ................ 750.00 
LOEWE-OPTA AM-FM SHORTWAVE RECEIVER ........ 37.50 
MAJESTIC #1 CHARLIE MCCARTHY ................ 775.00 
MAJESTIC SAA1TO. Sor see oe oa i ee 50.00 
MANTOLA R200 02) cn etrag cl; cen atsat see ieee eee 50.00 
MERCURY SUPERIEN 22225, ¢12 os cc ene eee 600.00 
MICACO ULTRA ccs as = se es-Reeeh aera pres caer 70.00 
MOTOROLA SOXC CATALIN Geumaens Mivean re sere ee 1000.00 
NATIONAL NG-66 RECEIVER "7. 0s + ins aqme ieee ee 40.00 
PANDORA TYPE! CRYSTAL RECEIVER .............. 180.00 
PHIDGO20 i. 2 cos erste curate talents etek mr Ce aera 80.00 
PECO RECEIVER: Varta, staan) ois tele eee ee 65.00 
PHILCO 200 eet rue «ee gr en Oe, 200.00 
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PHILCO 37-60 .catyremohee, ob boven 60.00 
PHILCO 39-25 crease os ine Mee eee 35.00 
PHILCO 39-60 FARM RADIO. BAT. BOX INCLUDED ..... 50.00 
PHILGO 48-4780) ¢ Paieidiv xc .ayetvic eo Mee 20.00 
PHILCO 84 CABINET AND PARTS, NO DIAL ........... 45.00 
PHILO 90 523 ee eats vcd aenteias \adche ohae 300.00 
PHILCO 90 CABINET, SOME VENEER CHIPS........... 75.00 
PHILCO 8 TRANSISTOR NT814BKG .................. 5.00 
PHILMORE SUPER CRYSTAL SET, ORIGINAL BOX...... 60.00 
PILOT T6017 FM TUNER << 2. ve pete a See 30.00 
POLYDYNE TRE BATTERY SEIs toca Skcans eee ee 37.50 
PRIVATEAR 2-TUBE POCKET RADIO.........., sna 200.00 
RADIART‘SUPERHET 27h A uh e (ca eee 100.00 
RADIO CAPTA) os. necsacesc cd... 2. ne 475.00 
RADIO TRADING CO. DOERLE SHORT WAVE 

WITH POWER SUPREY2 25200) Gone: cee 750.00 
RAF WWII AIRCRAFT RADIO .............. Risks ta: 360.00 
SiO af Renn ute ARATE RR ORT) yees 50.00 
RCA'AR-812-. ." et ee he fener eae 40.00 
RCA GT 2t er caren oie a Coens 6 oon nents ent 55.00 
RCA RADIOLA II, GOOD AUDIO XFMR, REPRO BOX ... .130.00 
RGA Hagia lie etn cee tak: 2 eens 65.00 
RCA RADIOLATSAINGHT Sasi 4 be te eee 40.00 
RGA RADIOLA 20ers oc ccs ace cee te eee ee 35.00 
RCA RADIOLA 60, NEEDS LINECORD................ 20.00 
RCA RADIOLA #25 WITH TUBES AND LOOP........... 150.00 
RCA-VICTOR COIN-OP"srrgemes care tayh yet ete ate 40.00 
RCAF. WWIl RADIO REGEIVER <n. 2. ea ee 20.00 
ROGERS, MODEL UNKNOWNigmn ts 205) ano eee 180.00 
RUSSIAN RED STARS: 33, 4. Reece et eee 1050.00 
SONORA S01 avr wew sats ches orn et nee ae 550.00 
STANDARD “MICRON RUBY,” VERY GOOD CASE, 

EARPHONE’. 3) Sprott da Eanes Se Sea eee 100.00 
STERLING DELUXE CHROME FRONT, 

SOME CHIPS <0 h) wpe in ara wee Bete ate) | ee 20.00 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TREASURE CHEST ........... 60.00 
TELSA 1948/50 308U TALISMAN .................. 230.00 
THOMPSON S-70 NEUTRONDYNE .................. 55.00 
THOMPSON-HOUSTON CABINET FOR TYPE VR2 

FORM Ce cent as eae See ee aie eee 50.00 
TINYTIM CRYSTAL RECEIVER S27.) SRgeRE ee 47.50 
TOM:THUMB PORTABLE ACDGs 5) 702 Pasi ae 65.00 
TUSKA'SUPERDYNE JUNIOR” goer eee eres 160.00 


UNKNOWN FIVE KNOB TRF, FIVE GOOD FILAMENTS .. . .50.00 
VAN VALKENBERG CRYSTAL RECEIVER 


(MASSACHUSETIS) 2.1.0 css sc cbaacee mune ae ae 100.00 
WESTINGHOUSE AERIOLA JR. .................... 100.00 
WESTINGHOUSE AERIOLASR .................... 170.00 
WESTINGHOUSE AERIOLA SR WTH GOOD 

WD-11 TUBES cay. ates: Se ie 150.00 
WESTINGHOUSE TYPE CD NIB 

WITH INSTRU SHEED 22. c.di0 2205 ve so, eee 150.00 
WESTINGHOUSE H-126, NEEDS NEWCORD .......... 37.50 
WESTINGHOUSE RG’... 208-2 ee 300.00 
ZENITH 4F cs vse > aie’ » bien =, ba Re 450.00 
ZENITH FHB20-2 oo ica coe nse nee + re ee 27.50 
ZENITH THE22Z | 2 fe aatd Pil ebe oetcpleceiais eee 22.50 
ZENITH 8GOOSYT TRANSOCEANIC .................. 35.00 
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ME es os ses cep ee ee ee ase nee 525.00 
Pe UNOULSIGONE(DECO) ..... 2.2... cece eee. 30.00 
ZENITH FT600, LOUD HUM-NEEDS DIALCORD ........ 55.00 
ZENITH H724, ARMSTRONG FM LABEL ON BACK ...... 20.00 
PENMeTeOIO CLOCK RADIO... eee ee 30.00 
ZENITH R600 TRANS-OCEANIC ...................0.. 65.00 
SPEAKERS 

AK MODEL H, PAINT AND DRIVER RIMCHIPPED ...... 65.00 
Ee ee 400.00 
BRANDES GOOD SOUNDING SPEAKER .............. 40.00 
CS SS eee 30.00 
DEFOREST HORN SPEAKER, NO DRIVER ............. 50.00 
EMPESUIPEOEEAREH .. 1.2 cece eee ne ene 90.00 
LANSING K145 BASS SPEAKER .................... 25.00 
RR Tenia ss bce eee hence een ens 160.00 
MN as cic ee ie eee eee 550.00 
CEST LES pu a 95.00 
RU 8 8 80.00 
SONORA SPEAKER FOR USE WITH AC SETS 

NSCS 50.00 
STROMBERG CARLSON MODEL 10 ................ 110.00 
UNKNOWN ORNATE SPEAKER .................0.. 320.00 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 10D HORN SPEAKER .......... 130.00 

TELEGRAPH 


BRUMBERGER BAKELITE TELEGRAPH (2) 


6 15.00 
BUNNELL KS-3107 PEN REGISTGER 

PMIMAERUEUURDER (cu... scutes teen 825.00 
BUNNELL SOUNDER AND RESONATOR ............. 100.00 
DUUMELISECEEUMAPTAKEY 52.0.0... 0600 e cece eee en 35.00 
ERICSSON MORSE RECORDER, 1901............... 800.00 
Lo Ss a 140.00 
E.F. JOHNSON KEY AND SOUNDER.................. 50.00 
PIBULEOT SEU IWILSON) ...........0-6-s00000: 30.00 
SIF TYPE C AIRPLANE KEY (FRENCH) AIRPLANE ....... 50.00 
SIGNAL ELECTRIC KEY AND SOUNDER/RECEIVER ..... 47.50 
UNKNOWN KEY AND SOUNDER ................... 600.00 
U.S. SIGNAL CORPS WIRELESS PRACTICE SET........ 45.00 
WHEATSTONE SINGLE-NEEDLE TELEGRAPH 

RECEIVER/INDICATOR/RELAY .................6. 400.00 
WHITE SOUNDER IN SWINGING ARM AND 

MN yc osc ceed acne retepers 100.00 
WILSON KEY FOR ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE ...... 45.00 

TEST EQUIPMENT 


DAVEN OP-182 POWER OUTPUT METER 600 OHM ..... 16.00 
HOYT’S DIRECT READING AMMETER, PAT. DATE 1885 . .55.00 


LEEDS-NORTHRUP MIRROR GALVANOMETER ........ 20.00 
RCA/RIDER CHANALYST, NO CABLES, 

MRMMESEMUOES vrei cele ec tb uke d ewe Nt 175.00 
MibervtiGA GHANALYST . 2.0.20. 0e bce cadeeee ess 42.50 
TRIPLETT TUBE TESTER MODEL 3423 

Bre UA OUNDUCTANCE 2... cee 27.50 
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WHITNEY ELECTRIC INST. CO. A.C. AMMETER, 


GEASS CRACKED Et Auman See ee teen ar Gita 40.00 
TUBES 

AEG SIEMENS (WWI MILITARY), FILOK ............ 160.00 
AEG SIEMENS (WWI MILITARY - 1917), FILOK ...... 200.00 
AERIOTRON WR21, OPEN .........00..ec0ee eee e ee. 75.00 
AMPEREX HF-300, TRANSMITTNG TRIODE ............ 5.00 
AMPEREX 833A WITH SOCKET, 1951 DATE CODE ...... 42.50 
AMPEREX 833A TRANSMITTING (2), GOOD FILS ....... 40.00 
ARCTURUS WUNDERLICH AUTOMOTIVE 

BSVOLT GOODFIL St eee ee ee 35.00 
ARCTURUS 45, BLUE, GOOD EMISSION .............. 55.00 
BRITISH WWII RADAR TUBES.................0-0. 110.00 
CASCODE RESEARCH 250TL IN ORIG. 

BOX WITH SHOCK ISOLATORS .............-200e- 20.00 
CETRON 845, GOOD EMISSION ..............e000ee. 36.00 
CLEARTRON 199 BBASENIB............00.eeeeeee. 37.50 
CONCERT MASTER C-199 WITH BOX, GOOD FIL ....... 30.00 
CUNNINGHAM CX 316 IN BOX, GOODFIL............. 15.00 
CUNNINGHAM AUDIOTRON (RED) ..............--. 120.00 
CUNNINGHAM AUDIOTRON (RED) ..............--. 160.00 
CUNNINGHAM TUBULAR AUDIOTRON, BOTH FILS GOOD . .160.00 
DAVEN MU20, GOOD Fit... ...1..0. eden eee ee 20.00 
DEFORESTA10 NIB. 5 y vecdecauvocs-) Mtn awe 65.00 
DEFOREST AUDIOTRON DF, OPENFIL .............. 110.00 
DEFOREST DOUBLE WING AUDION, OPENFIL........ 410.00 
DEFOREST DL-2 WITH CAN...........0-sceeeeeeeee 65.00 
DEFOREST DL-3 IN ORIGINAL CAN................-- 70.00 
DEFOREST DV2, GOOD FIL .............0.eeeeeee es 32.00 
DEFOREST DV-2 (3) ALL GOOD FILS INCANS ........ 190.00 
DEFOREST DV2, GOOD FIL... . 91 Seah ee 35.00 
DEFOREST DVS, GOOD FIL”... .+.a..svsuetee tame 23.00 
DEFOREST DV-6 (VT20), GOODFIL...............00. 45.00 
DEFOREST SPHERICAL AUDION ...............-0-. 550.00 
DEFOREST TUBULAR AUDION, DF PLATE MARKING, 

OPEN FIL >... <2 5, Cees Aa ee 85.00 
DEFOREST VT 21, OPEN FILAMENT ................. 60.00 
DEFOREST-MARCONI ER (1919 TYPE PG 174) ....... 170.00 
DONLE S-13 SODIUM DETECTOR, GOOD FIL ......... 190.00 
EDISWAN MAZDA CV1031, ESG 250..............0. 130.00 
EIMAC 304TLj UNUSED saut ple “fag Ges 27.50 
ELECTRAD “DIODE” NIB ON DISPLAY STAND ......... 70.00 
FISCHER DIATHERMY 3593, 3572, GOODFILS ........ 10.00 
GE CV1098 RADAR FINAL 1938-42 ..............06- 150.00 
GE GL-1850-A ICONOSCOPE ............00.ee0eee. 200.00 
GE KR-9 RECTIFIER (2), GOOD FILS ...............00. 5.00 
GENTE S) oot te es i Oe 32.50 
KD K6 WWITUBE, GOODFIL............... e000. 250.00 
KEN'RAD JAN 810 (2) eee St eae 32.00 
MACHLETT ML-41K (2), GOOD FILS .............000- 20.00 
MARCONI MPT4, GOOD FIL.............00.eeeee ee. 35.00 
MCCULLOUGH KELLOG TYPE, GOOD FILS ............ 45.00 
MELODON AUDIO AMP TUBES (2) ............0. 00. 200.00 
MIXED DUDS (4 WD11, 1 WX12, 2 VX199)............ 24.00 
MECED (44 METAR SUA 825.05, ce 15.00 
MIXED (266 MINIATURE) .............c0seeeeeeee. 17.50 


MIXED (RCA AND CUNNINGHAM UX210 GLOBES), 


ORIGINAL PAPER, BOXES 7 sana. wat. eee eee Ore 75.00 
MIXED (1:13:\GLASS OGTALS) 4 tanatinnts Jess Soene a ee 32.50 
MIXED: (7a RECTIFIERS) een caer, uae ade 10.00 
MIXED (WD11, R215, ROGERS AC 32) ............... 20.00 
MIXED (UX199, R215A,\WD1T) Sane ia, oe 30.00 
MIXED:(43. TUBES) siamo ek nee Canes, 55.00 
MIXED (WD-12 AND WX-12) 

MIXED 224 (2), 27 (2), 35A, ALLTESTGOOD........... 5.00 
MIXED (SYLVANIA PROJECTION NEON, 

PHILCO:45:GL OBE OTHER hapmeaae ene, Rie eee 2.00 
MIXED (GE AND PHILIPS COOLIDGE AND XRAY); ...... 20.00 
MIXED (19 TRANSMITTING TUBES), MOST NEW....... 27.50 
MIXED PHILCO AND SYLVANIA 45ST ............... 60.00 
MIXED (807, 6141, 902 WITH SHIELD) ............... 15.00 
MIXED (3 BRITISH TUBES, INCL 1 MARCONI), GOOD FILS . .30.00 
MIXED (50 RCA AND SYLVANIA) .................. 290.00 
MIXED (7 TRANSMITTING TUBES), GOOD FILS ........ 30.00 
MIXED (350 NEW OLD STOCK) .................... 100.00 
MIXED (RCA RADIOTRON AUDIO, ORIG SHIP BOX 

AND CLARITRON 201A BBASE) ................... 80.00 
MOORHEAD TRIQDESi(2) scseamies ee et ea a et 120.00 
MOORHEAD VT-32, NIB, GOOD FIL................. 290.00 
MYERS TUBE te yin ee So a eT fain 20.00 
MEYERS; NIB\GOOD EILts an. eae eee cena & 90.00 
MYERS RAGA OPERA os on... =) sauce eee ie Soe 16.00 
MYERS: RAC-3GOOD.FIL 45 Meee: AG Belry ia ae 20.00 
NU. 3508 TUBE: 3h porages Hae Catia A ei Cee 25.00 
OSRAM DETECTOR TRIODE AND U6 RECTIFIER ...... 350.00 
PACENT. #10 PHOTOCELL. . fuk. Amiens) oes Be) Toe 15.00 
PHILLIPS E707 AUDIO AMP (2)... i le. sve Pa 200.00 
QRS RED TOP AMPLIFIER TUBE WITH BOX, FIL GOOD . .50.00 
RAYTHEON MINT CK 1054 (4)... =... ee Berek 5.00 
RAN THEONG( 158 <2n5 ccccssteonus Ghee reek Pee 2.00 
RAYTHEON 71 5Gecoosae ceed Se) rT 8 Ae See: 5.00 
RAYTHEON KINOEAMP..; <..:2 eee. Jee. Fa 110.00 
RAYTHEON KINQLAMPit 490 Saree 4 Ok eee, See 100.00 
RAYTHEON/EVEREADY C-25 KINOLAMP ............ 230.00 
BCA2A3 1 PLATE.LATE IXPRCeas etek: oo Tucn 24.00 
RGA‘2A3;'GO0D FILAMENT=<: cror: SS ea oe 22.50 
RGA}2P21, IMAGE ORTHICON © 2 .ocies Meee che. 100.00 
RCA 4-65A TRANSMITTING TUBES, NIB (2); ........... 5.00 
RCA 4X 7868 AUDIO OUTPUT, MATCHED QUAD ....... 60.00 
REA WDI1) DUD Sates Te es ee eee 2.00 
RGAUX120-(2);GO0D FILS: yes, seer, Veer ait Ae 25.00 
RCA UV199, BBASE, GOOD FILAMENT ............... 32.50 
BCAWIV199 -GODD.s2 15 gahini nearer Oe Suiaiey 24 8.00 
RGAUVI99 (4), GOOD: FILS Seer 6) ee ne ee 37.50 
BGAUV199 (4)G00D‘EILS vin cake cesses ss eRe 45.00 
RCAIIV199 (3); GOOD FILS <. *) 2a ae See eae 30.00 
RCA 201 BBT RAINBOW, GOOD FILGOOD ............ 55.00 
RCA UV203;,BBASE; GOOD FIL he. 22 ee, 85.00 
RCA 250 GOOD, SYLVANIA 210, DUD................ 35.00 
RCA 804 TRIODE XMITTING, ORIG BOX .............. 20.00 
RCA'841 FILAMENT TRIODE PA: 220.234. 2.0.80 22.50 
BCA 913. INCH CRT (2)Fst ees Set. Jee eee 20.00 
FAGAG1 949 (2) dna 5 ao wae bat ache ay care ee 30.00 
RCA 4356 ICONOSCOPE, GOOD FIL ................. 95.00 
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RCA VIDICON «..:/,ce.stues. ues, Se ee 20.00 
RODGERS 245 GLOBEMS.aos.ueters. eee 14.00 
STEWART WARNER 80, 27,45 (8 TOTAL) ........... 100.00 
SYLVANIA TUBE CADDY WITH TUBES .............-. 32.50 
SYLVANIA 205-D, GOOD FIL ..........e.cceeseeeee 100.00 
TELEFUNKEN RL12P35, GOOD FIL, WITH SOCKET...... 22.00 
TELEFUNKEN RS31 IVG, WWIITRIODE .............. 55.00 
TELEFUNKEN RG2 (aR So2e oer oerty Rater meee 50.00 
TELEFUNKEN RV25, WWII TRANSMITTING TRIODE .. . 60.00 
TRIOTRON RS4 (AUSTRIAN 199) ..............----. 20.00 
UNKNOWN 3B25\(4) seer hbenieth a Pe aman ius 10.00 
UNKNOWN 3B22 (2_), 3C65,572A ...........e cece ee. 2.00 
UNKNOWN 50 GLOBE, PERFECT .................... 22.00 
UNKNOWN, 304 Pls hun ¢ aotiu Jens see bs 42.00 
UNKNOWN 401 BBASE, GOODFIL ...............-. 160.00 
UNKNOWN 802 (2), GOOD FILS ........... eager 13.00 
UNKNOWN 805 (2), 15,5869 ...............0 000. 9.00 
UNKNOWN 810.4) 5 oc cu gscou ssa s0 nme 50.00 
UNKNOWN 813 (2), GOODFILS ................00-. 20.00 
UNKNOWN 805 (2), GOOD FILS ..............0 0000. 6.00 
UNKNOWN 864 (SUBSTITUTE FOR WD-11) ........... 11.00 
UNKNOWN 1787 INBOX, GOODFIL ................. 20.00 
UNKNOWN BRASS BASE WD11, OPENFIL............ 22.00 
UNKNOWN EXPERIMENTAL 201 WITH 110 

VOLF Hl (OPEN eee Bette ee 10.00 
UNKNOWN KINOLAMP ................0000e000e. 125.00 
UNKNOWN MAYBE MILITARY, GRID LEADS 

OUTSIDE TUBE: gare eee at TS. 7940 gees 100.00 
UNKNOWN PL-4-400A UNUSED .................--. 42.50 
UNKNOWN BL12P:(2);5 acme ot 0 eche: y a 30.00 
UNKNOWN X-RAY TUBE, 3 ELEMENT, NEW.......... 125.00 
UNKNOWN X-RAY TUBE, MINATURE ........... , . 240.00 
UNKNOWN WWII RADAR TUBES, TIP BROKEN ........ 85.00 
WARFORZ DONLE B8, FILAMENT OK ............... 160.00 
VALVO GERMAN WWII RL12P35 (1944) ............. 16.00 
WE 2A PHOTOCELL WITH BOX ...........--0.00 2000. 22.00 
WE‘I6A (S)icecdaly oe eee mane Aint: Se Og eas 160.00 
WE 102F (4) : pA See ey me eerts, a 150.00H 
WE 121A (4), AND SB2A (GjReuas uney Sa Ce 17.50 
WE121B BALLAST “eae Oey ae 2.00 
WE 203B J TUBE, GOOD FILAND TIPS ............... 65.00 
WE:203D; GOOD FILAaa se leah eee eine annie 75.00 
WE 205-B TYPE E TUBE, GOOD FIL, GOOD TIPS ...... 150.00 
WE 205D . wate Maniatis ie eee 190.00 
WE 205D, GOOD EMISSION ...............e0ee0e- 100.00 
WE 211-A G TUBE) GOOD Filiiscau: 20 al Sea 45.00 
WE 215:A<vitiseehe eee atta eee 22.50 
WE216A <2: 2 eae eee Us Meet 60.00 
WE:224-C'CRIn tee eee ee 300.00 
WE 1789 TRAVELING WAVE GUIDE TUBE, GOOD FIL... .20.00 
WE QVT-D/GODDiFILaes eet eee eee 70.00 
WE'U228 WATER COOLEDIG een 60.00 
WE.VT-1; GOLDTIPS... ... meee, 20. Sees ee 26.00 
WE VIB IN SEALED. BOX... :4....<.n-> Sense 17.50 
WE W1=196 (2), GOOD FILS ......, couse 25.00 
WEAGANT VALVE, OPENFIL ..............-ee0eeees 85.00 
WELSH W.1.501; GOOD AL vc.5. Senet Re 47.50 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE AWARDS RepORT 


The AWA Recognition Awards 


hese awards are traditionally presented on 

the last evening of the conference at the 

gala “Historical Banquet.” Nominations 

for five of the awards are solicited from the AWA 

membership at large, and the winner is selected 

by a special committee charged with administer- 

ing that particular honor. The five awards and 
their 1998 winners are: 

The AWA Houck Award for Documenta- 
tion goes to an AWA member who has written 
several original articles on radio development or 
history in the OTB, Review, or other publication. 
(This can include a book on a related subject.) 
Winners: John H. Bryant and Harold N. Cones 
(“The Radio Professors’) for their book Zenith 
Radio: The Early Years, 1919-1935. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation is 
for a member who, through personal accomplish- 
ment, has acquired and preserved by document- 
ing an outstanding collection of radio artifacts. 
Winner: The Museum of History and Technology, 
Charlestown, WV, for their outstanding collec- 
tion and displays. 

The BK-OTB Award is given to the member 
who publishes in the O7B an article judged to be 


John Dilks accepts the Tyne Tube Award on 
behalf of Ludwell Sibley. (Photo By Richard 
Ransley) 
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ae a i 
Dick Ransley Receives President’s Award from 
AWA President Bill Fizette. (Photo by Bruce 
Roloson) 


the most outstanding, original, historical presen- 
tation of the award year. For this year, articles in 
the November, 1997 and February and May, 
1998 issues were considered. Winner: Joel P. 
Ross, K2XHS, for his two-part article J.E. Lilien- 
feld and the Discovery of the Transistor Effect 
(February and May 1998 issues). 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John Tay- 
lor, RCA TV Developer, is for “preserving tele- 
vision history.” Winner: Malcolm HI. Baird for 
his work in documenting and presenting the 
achievements of his father, pioneer television in- 
ventor John Logie Baird. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contributions 
to preserving or documenting the history of tube 
technology. Winner: Ludwell Sibley, for his book 
Tube Lore. 

The two additional awards traditionally given 
at the Historical Banquet are: 

The President’s Award for outstanding ser- 
vice to AWA, which this year went to tireless 
conference worker and the O7B’s classified ad 
coordinator Dick Ransley. 

The Line Cundall Memorial Award is pre- 
sented to the winner of the Linc Cundall Memo- 
rial Old-Time CW Contest, who this year was 
Parker Heinemann, W1YG. 
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a 
1998 Old Equipment Contest Winners 


Compiled by Contest Coordinator Geoffrey Bourne 


Category 1: Zenith — 
The Early Years (1920s) 
Chicago Radio Labs 1-R 
Radiophone and 3-M Amplifier 


1st Ned Borger 


Category 2: The 1930s 
A. Tombstones 
1st Scott MacWilliams Mantola Model 500, Interocean 
(Zenith House Brand) 
2nd H. P. Bohlander Zenith Model 5-S-228 
3rd Duane C. Redline Zenith Model 6-5128 
B. World War II Production 


No award 
C. Black Dial Consoles and Chairsides 
1st Ken Lowther 60th Anniversary of the 
Robot Dial 


Four Zenith Consoles 


Category 3: The 1940s 
A. Pre-War 
1st Robert Lozier Bakelite Chassis Radios 


Category 4: The 1950s 
B. Transistor Radios 
1st Norman R. Smith Zenith Royal 500 Radio Display 
2nd John V. Smith Zenith Radio Direction Finder 
C. Table Top Radios 
1st John Parsons Zenith Model H845 
2nd Paul Bohlander Zenith Model Y723 


Category 5: The Trans-Oceanic 
Trans-Oceanic Collection from 
the Bomber to the R-7000 
Trans-Oceanic Bomber set 
Meridian Portable 


1st Joe Reminder 
and Paul Jacobs 

2nd Ken Lowther 

3rd Frank K. Feczko 


Category 6: Zenith TV 1940 - 1960 


1st Ross Smith Collection of Zenith radios, 
one from each decade 
Picture of Bruce Kelly and 


Matthews of Chicago Radio Labs 
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Contest Coordinator Geoff Bourne presents 
AWA/ARCA Houck Superheterodyne award to 
Ron Lawrence for his contest entry “Leutz Model 
L.” The Leutz also took first place in the “Re- 
ceivers With 6 or More Tubes” category and won 
the “People’s Choice” award. (Photo by Bruce 
Roloson) 


Category 8: 
Advertising and Customer Documents 
1st Clay Seidel 
2nd Frank Feczko 


ZeRad Battery Test Meter (NIB) 
Zenith Metal Trucks 

ERTL Manufacturing) 

3rd Ken Lowther Modell’s Clearance Flyer 


Category 9: Passive Receivers 


1st John Smith Watchmaker’s Radio by Radio 
Time Instrument Co. 
Louisville Electric Mfg. Co. 


Crystal Set 


2nd George Freeman 


Category 10: 1- and 2-Tube Receivers 


1st Geoffrey Bourne Mignon RW-4 
2nd Ernie Hite Kennedy 110 
3rd Merril Bancroft | Grebe CR-13 


Category 11: 3-Tube Receivers 


1st Merril Bancroft Paragon III-A 


Category 12: 3- and 5-Tube Receivers 


Acme Tri-Flex BrzadBoard 
Adey Portable (English) 


1st Jim Wilson 
2nd Bengt Svenson 
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83rd Billy Richardson Richardson Model 5 (1925) 


Category 13: 
Receivers With 6 or More Tubes 
ist Ron Lawrence Leutz “L” 
2nd Vernon Oehlke Lincoln Model R-9 
3rd John Deloria Splitdorf Abbey and 
ConeTone Speaker 


Category 14: 
Novelty and All American Five Radios 
1st Scott MacWilliams Grebe Super Syncrophase 
c. 1932 
2nd Merrill Bancroft —_Little Lulu in original box 


Category 15: Speakers 


A. Horn 

1st Ted Babcock Manhattan Electric Supply Co. 
model 2556 

2nd Fred Crews Music Master Horn 
B. Cone 


1st Elinor Williams | Tower speakers and original 
wooden shipping crate 
2nd Fred Crews Westingale Speaker 


Category 16: Spark Transmitters 
1st Will Jensby Kilbourne and Clark 250 watt 
Tran: ....cer 


Category 17: Vacuum Tube Transmitters 
1st John Dilks Rotary Chopper 
2nd John Rollins Just Another 29 Oscillator 


Category 18: Restoration of Appearance 


1st Fred Crews Emerson Model 261 


Category 19: Restoration of Operation 
1st Robert Mcintyre Victor Northern Electric 
Model R50 


Category 20: New or Rebuilt 
1st Peter Yancer Baird 1929 Colour TV System 
2nd Billy Richardson Tropadyne Superhet 
3rd Bob Riese One-tube Receiver with 
Log Book and Literature 
Special: Robert Lozier Tinker’s Radio (from display at 
the Museum of The New South) 
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A corner of the Joe Reminder and Paul Jacobs 
Trans-Oceanic collection “From the Bomber to 
the R-7000,” which won first place in the Trans- 
Oceanic category and also the Thompson “Best 
of Show” award. (Photo by Joyce Peckham) 


Major Awards 


DISPLAY AWARD 
Ross Smith 
Collection of Zenith radios, 
one from each decade 


AWA/ARCA HOUCK 
SUPERHETERODYNE AWARD 
Ron Lawrence 
Leutz Model “L” 


EUNICE THOMPSON 
“BEST OF SHOW” AWARD 
Joe Reminder and Paul Jacobs 
Trans-Oceanic Collection from the 
Bomber to the R-7000 


PEOPLES CHOICE AWARD 
(decided by visitors’ ballot) 
Ron Lawrence 
Leutz Model “L”’ 


ELLE CRAFTSMAN 
Not Awarded 


MATLACK TRANSMITTER 
Not Awarded 


Judges 
Chris Bacon Ralph Williams 
Dennis Craft Geoffrey Bourne 
Scott MacWilliams 


pecial Thanks To 
Elinor Williams 


This year there were a 
total of 44 entries in the contest. 
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<q The first reader who identifies 
everyone WW the group recewes 
YO empty console cabinets 
am fee unknown, but 
found near Marriott trash 
cans. Winner to ship. (Photo: 
Debbte Rolosow) 


John dilks’ rolling radio 

WS EUW heh a lot of > 
attention in the flea market. 
(Photo: Joyce Peckham) 


(Photo: Bruce Roloson) 


e 
eae 


George Fathauer (left), a be 
former owner of Antique 
Electronic Supply, tells OTB 
Editor Ellis about his new- 
business venture. George has 
become a dealer wm antique tubes | 
for collectors (see “From the 
Editor”). 
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Photos by Dick Ransley, except as otherwise noted. 


<q As it has for several years, the 
Marrtot’s spacious parking lot 
once more overflowed with 
consoles, cathedrals, 
tombstones, and plastics. 


Banquet entertainment > 
featured The boogie Woogve 
Girls, who recreated the sounds 
and the stylings of the famous 
Andrews Sisters. 


<q Chairside from Ken Lowther’s 
“Four Zentth Consoles” contest 
entry Was somewhat dwar 
by its demonstration char. 
(Photo: Ted Babcock) 


Program Chairman Lauren 
Peckham (1 right. -) with Row 
Lawrence at Rows Leutz 
Model L contest entry. 

The utle-long Leutz, backed 
up by Ron's careful 
documentation, carried off 

a number of prizes. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of either the OTB staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


FUN FACTOR MISSING 


I read the article by Bob Raide (in the last 
OTB) about building a 1929 transmitter. While I 
am not a ham, I can appreciate the fun people 
had in building their own transmitters and re- 
ceivers to contact people they have never met. 
The ingenuity and inventiveness of the old 
timers and the “new timers” is remarkable. Buy- 
ing ready made SSB equipment does not add up 
to me as fun. The fun factor has been removed. 

ALTON A. DUBOIS, JR. 
Queensbury, NY 


FEEDBACK FROM 
TAYLOR AWARD RECIPIENT 
(Letter sent to President Bill Fizette) 


May I thank you and the AWA for the honour 
of receiving the Taylor Award for 1998. It is a 
great encouragement to me in my ongoing ef- 
forts to “tell the story” of my father’s work. My 
father’s old friend and associate Donald Flamm, 
who died in Florida recently at the age of 98, 
would have been delighted by this recognition. 

It was also very encouraging to see the fine 
work that Peter Yanczer has done in recon- 
structing the first color TV. When I am in Scot- 
land next month, I will be giving a short slide 
presentation about this, to a large business meet- 
ing. 

Finally, let me thank you very much for the 
privilege of Honourary Membership in the 
AWA. As a small recompense, I hope to be able 
to contribute the occasional article or review to 
the OTB. 

MALCOLM BAIRD 
Dundas, Ontario, Canada 


Mr. Baird is the son of pioneer television in- 
ventor John Logie Baird. We look forward to his 
future contributions to the OTB.—MFE 
WANTED: BC 224-B INFO 


I recently acquired a BC-224B receiver. I had 
never expected to see one of these rare sets. A 
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predecessor to the 24-volt BC-348, it is a 12-volt 
radio intended for installation in larger planes 
(such as the B-17) that carried a radio operator. 
Yet I’ve never heard of such a plane having any- 
thing but a 24-volt electrical system. Does any- 
one have information on this set and its typical 
installations? 
RAY LARSON 
W. Los Angeles, CA 


CUNNINGHAM TUBES IN 1960? 


A few weeks ago, I bought a boxed 6BA7 
tube from a surplus dealer. The tube in the box 
turned out to be an RCA just like the box and ap- 
peared to be new. (Most of the tubes I get are ob- 
viously used and most don’t match the brands on 
the boxes.) 

I got an even bigger surprise when I turned the 
box over and found the Cunningham name 
printed on one of the flaps. Another flap has the 
number 9-60 on it. If this is a date code, it ap- 
pears that the Cunningham name existed at least 
until September, 1960. The tube itself had the 
“lightning bolt” RCA logo and no other special 
marks except for “AZ.” 

JIM MUELLER 
E-mail Message 


NORWEGIAN RESISTANCE 
RECEIVER 


The following is edited from several e-mail 
messages received, from a German correspon- 
dent, by author William L. Howard in response 
to his article ‘A BBC Monitor for the Norwegian 
Resistance” in the August, 1998 issue. 


I think I can add some information to your 
most interesting article on the Norwegian Resis- 
tance Receiver. 

The broken r.f. amplifier tube was most prob- 
ably not a transmitting type as you thought. All 
early european r.f. amplifier screen grid receiy- 
ing tubes had their plate connection on a top 
screw cap. This was the case up to the first gen- 
eration of r.f. pentodes and during the entire era 
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of the European “Long Pin” base technology. 
When the side contact base was introduced in 
1934, the plate top contact was eliminated on re- 
ceiving tubes and replaced by the control grid 
clip cap just as with US tubes. 

Since this receiver was battery operated, the 
missing tube type was very likely the Phillips 
type B442 battery tetrode. There are no other 
battery screen grid types in this series. It is pe- 
culiar that you found a Phillips B409 at the re- 
generative detector stage, because this type is 
an output triode in the power class of the US 
type 71A. Appropriate battery detector triodes 
are the B424 or B438. Probably the B409 was 
wrongly inserted. (Unless, perhaps, this receiver 
did double duty as a transmitter, with the B409 
acting as transmitting output tube). 

Finally, the audio amplifier tube B443 is the 
first output pentode type ever made by Phillips. 
The use of this tube leads me to assume that the 
set was intended for loudspeaker operation. 
Your discovery of a jack marked “Hoitaler” 
(very similar to the Swedish word for “loud- 
speaker,” with which I am familiar) confirms 
this. By the way, a slightly improved version of 
the B443, the B443S, was used as output tube in 
the Nazi Volksempfenger VE301, mostly under 
its Telefunken designation RES164. 

I do have some doubt that this set really was 
made of parts supplied by the British military. 
At least the tubes surely aren’t of British origin. 
Since Phillips was owner of Mullard, the major 
British tube manufacturer, Phillips never sold 
tubes under its own brand name in the UK. But 
Phillips itself did export tubes from the Nether- 
lands in huge amounts to countries like Nor- 
way. 

On the other hand, the radio could easily have 
been a local home made battery set of the late 
20s, obsolete by the 1940s but suitable for clan- 
destine use because of its battery operation. Per- 
haps it was donated to the Resistance by its orig- 
inal owner. 

The circuit is nothing special. It was Euro- 
pean practice to use an input tuning circuit, fol- 
lowed by ar.f. amplifier screen grid tube, fol- 
lowed by a regenerative detector stage with a 
second tuning circuit, and finally a power output 
pentode. Such sets were called “Zweikreiser” in 
German, indicating a t.r.f. set with two tuning 
circuits. 

I also wonder about your assumption that this 
is a long-wave set. Up to the end of World War 
II, the European long wave broadcast range was 
from 150 to about 440 kHz. Almost every 
broadcast receiver was able to receive this 
waveband. The BBC operated on 200 Khz 
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150,000 watts power, and could be heard in cen- 
tral, western and northern Europe. Norway itself 
broadcast on 253, 260, 282, 347 and 355 kHz. 
So if every normal European broadcast re- 
ceiver could receive in this range, why would a 
LW clandestine receiver be necessary? Espe- 
cially since, in case of discovery by the enemy, 
it would be so much more conspicuous than a 
normal set. 
JAKOB ROSCHY 
St. Ingbert, Germany 


MERCURY POISONING 
FROM A RADIO CHASSIS? 


I have just learned of the demise of one of our 
radio restorers, apparently due to mercury poi- 
soning. It seems that some manufacturers used a 
layer of mercury on their chassis’ prior to cad- 
mium plating. This fellow was using steel wool 
to remove corrosion, etc, and liberated mercury 
fumes. I would suggest that you place a warning 
in the OTB after checking this out. 

BOB FABRIS 
E-mail Message 


Alan Douglas, serving as our hazardous ma- 
terials consultant, doubts that mercury could 
have been an issue in this case. To quote him: 

“Sounds unlikely. Mercury so far as I know 
does not amalgamate with steel and would not 
be used for any purpose in cadmium plating. If 
it had been applied, it would have evaporated 
long ago. It might perhaps have been [present 
as] an impurity in the cadmium, but if someone 
breathed a large quantity of mercury-cadmium 
amalgam, it’s hard to say which constituent 
would be the more toxic.” 

In his answer, Alan included a file of an in- 
ternet exchange on the subject in which he par- 
ticipated. The gist of this is that cadmium was 
frequently used to plate radio chassis and com- 
ponents. After long exposure to the atmosphere, 
some of the cadmium surface becomes con- 
verted to cadmium oxide (white ) or sulfide (yel- 
low) deposits. Dust created when cleaning and 
polishing these surfaces can be toxic and is 
known to have caused fatalities —MFE 


ANOTHER DIAMOND 
ANNIVERSARY OF ANOTHER 
TRANS-ATLANTIC CONTACT! 


The historic 27 November 1923 Trans-At- 
lantic QSO between Messrs. Reinartz and 
Schnell in the U.S., and Leon DeLoy in France, 
certainly deserves prominence in the annals of 
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Amateur Radio history. However, we Canadi- 
ans also have something significant to celebrate 
this year. Specifically, the 75th anniversary of 
the first (recorded) Trans-Atlantic QSO between 
one of our own (A.W. Grieg, C1BQ of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia), and an English ham (E.J. Sim- 
monds, G2OD, of Ascot, Berkshire.) This con- 
tact took place on 16th December 1923—-mere 
weeks after the American achievement. 

To commemorate this uniquely Canadian 
event, Industry Canada is permitting Canadian 
Amateurs the use of the following special pre- 
fixes throughout December 1998: “CF” in place 
of “VA;” “CG” in place of “VE;” “CJ” in place 
of “VO;” “CK” in place of “VY.” Work a special 
prefix bearer and help celebrate 75 years of 
achievement on both sides of the Atlantic! 

de Eddy VE3CUI-VE3XZ a.k.a. 
CG3CUI-CG3 XZ 
E-mail Message 


PRICE INFLATION? 


Philip Drexler (Saint Paul, MN), a veteran 
radio collector and 20-year AWA member, has 
written me a long letter objecting to one of our 
authors having quoted some high market prices 
for certain antique radio items. Phil feels that 
quoting in this manner inflates prices, encour- 
ages purchase by speculators and hoarders who 
may damage the equipment through careless 
handling and improper storage, and encourages 
the attitude that one should acquire equipment 
because of its value rather than its historical im- 
portance. He suggests that The OTB should 
refuse to print any article that discusses equip- 
ment prices or offers opinions on equipment 
value. 

I’m very much in sympathy with Phil’s feel- 
ings on this matter. But I’m also sure that even 
the most dedicated and sensitive of collectors 
must be quite price conscious—if only to help 
set the amount for a transaction or make long- 
range plans about whether a particular piece 
would be affordable. I’ve never heard any com- 
plaints, for example, about the detailed lists of 
auction prices published by collector maga- 
zines, including the OTB in this very issue. 

I do think it is a good idea to play down men- 
tion of prices paid, or quoted, for high-ticket 
items if such mention is not essential to an au- 
thor’s legitimate story line. I’ll watch for such 
cases from this point on and wield the blue pen- 
cil accordingly.—MFE 
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AWA NEWS, continued from page 7 


V-12 — “Those Wonderful Magazine Cov- 
ers.” The story of radio through magazine cov- 
ers. Colorful with period music. 

V-15 — “The WHAM Story.” Details devel- 
opment of a pioneer radio station in Rochester, 
NY. Program developed with assistance and rec- 
ollections of Art Kelly, the station’s former gen- 
eral manager. 

V-16 — “The Charles Herrold Story.” Video 
prepared by Mike Adams who donated this copy 
to the AWA. It documents the work of broad- 
casting’s Forgotten Father who started broad- 
casting in 1912. ; 


Slide Programs 

S-1 — “Portrait of a Pioneer.” The life of 
Elmo Pickerill. 

S-2 — “Polar Adventure.” Pictures taken by 
Bud Waite and his narration describing numer- 
ous trips to the Antarctic over a 35-year period. 

S-3 — “70 Years of Vacuum Tubes.” De- 
scribes the history of vacuum tubes. 

S-4 — “The Early Years.” (See description 
for V-5.) 

S-7 — “The Transatlantic Tests and 1BCG.” 
(See description for V-9.) 

S-8 — “Trip Through the AWA Museum” 
Covers exhibits and equipment. 

S-12—“The Key.” (See description for V-6.) 


AWA NETS (EST) 
PHONE: © 


SUN.: 
7247 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: N4FS):; 3837 kHz, 
AM 4 p.m.(NCSs: W2ZM & W2AN) 


TUES.: 
14274 kHz SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS N4FS) 


MON.-WED.-FRI: 
3867 kHz SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W2HSN) 


CW: 

Daily, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol in- 
formal. Check both frequencies for activity and 
join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see 
what you stir up. 

First Wed. of each month, 8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
Mon., 7:30 p.m. (NCS: W2ICE) 
Receive 146.820 MHz; 

transmit 146.220 MHZ 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ, HC 33, BOX 150, ARROWSIC, MAINE 04530 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Upcoming Events 


citing ones! The first of these activities is 

the 1929 QSO Party scheduled for late 
November. This will be followed by 160 Meter 
QSO Party in January. February brings the Old 
Time CW Contest and April the 20 and 40 Meter 
DX Contest. Details of the April contest will be 
published in the February O7B. I'd again like to 
urge everyone who participates these old time 
events to send their completed log sheets to the 
program coordinator, no matter how few con- 
tacts are made! 


Te next few months will be busy and ex- 


Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party 
For November 1998 


Remember that the frequency zone has been 
changed in hopes that we can get out from under 
the horrendous QRM generated by the RTTY ops. 


e Dates and Times: November 28-29 and 
December 5-6. Start Saturday at 2300Z 
(6:00 p.m. EST) and finish Sunday at 
2300Z (6:00 p.m. EST), both periods. 

@ Objective: Contact as many other AWA 
members as possible. Exchange RST, 
name, type of transmitter, year and power. 

e Rules: Transmitters must be 1929 or earlier 
self-oscillator designs such as the Hartley, 
TNT, PP tuned grid tuned plate etc., or 
MOPAs. Participants are encouraged, but 
not required, to use straight keys. 

© Power: Transmitters are limited to a power 
input of 10 watts or less. However, between 
the hours of 500Z (12 p.m. EST) and 1300Z 
(8 a.m. EST), power may be increased to 20 
watts to help make E-W contacts. 

@ Frequencies: Operate between 3560 KC 
and 3580 KC. 

e Logs: Send all logs to John F. Rollins, 
HC33 Box 150, Arrowsic, Maine 04530. 


160 Meter QSO Party 


Participation in the 160 Meter QSO Party in- 
creased last January, and we hope that this will 
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continue next year. Last year’s participants will 
be mailed log sheets. Other members who wish 
to participate and need a log sheet should contact 
Mike Raide, W2ZM (see Logs below for ad- 
dress). 

@ Dates and Times: Start Friday, January 8 at 
2300Z (6 p.m. EST) and finish Sunday, Jan- 
uary 10 at 2300Z (6 p.m. EST). 

© Objective: Contact as many other AWA 
members as possible. Exchange RST, 
name, type of transmitter, year, power, 
QTH. 

e Rules: Vintage equipment is encouraged, 
but mods are also acceptable. 

© Power: Power input should be 100 watts or 
less. 

e Frequencies: Operate between 1815 and 
1825 KC. 

e Logs: Send all logs to Mike Raide, 21 
Canandaigua St., Shortsville, NY 14538. 


Linc Cundall Memorial Old-Time 
CW Contest 


The Annual Old Time CW Contest will be 
coming up again in February, 1999. Last year’s 
participants will be receiving their log sheets in 
late Januuary. Other members should write John 
Rollins. 

e Dates and Times: Start at 6 p.m. EST 
(2300Z) on Wednesday, February 10 and 
finish on Thursday, February 11 at 6 p.m. 
EST (2300Z). Repeat in same time slots 
Saturday February 13 through Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 14. 

© Objective: Contact as many other AWA 
members as possible. Calling format: 
“AWA AWA de (your call).” Exchange 
signal report, year of equipment such as 
“TX 36” for a 1936 transmitter and “RX 
34” for a 1934 receiver. Send “MOD” for 
modern (1943 or later) gear. — 

© Rules: A station will be scored only once on 
each band. Non-member contacts, and sta- 
tions not submitting logs, will not count. 
You are encouraged to use vintage equip- 
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ment, 1942 or earlier, although modern 
equipment is also acceptable. 

© Frequencies: Operate between 1800-1820, 
3580-3600, 7030-7050 and 14070 kHz +/- 
QRM. Concentrate 20 and 160 meter con- 
tacts on the hour. 

® Scoring: QSO Zones: “E” (Eastern Zone), 
US Districts 1,2,3,8,9 plus VE1, VE2 & 
VE3; “W” (Western Zone), US Districts 
5,6,7,0 plus VE4, VES, VE6 & VE7. “DX” 
zone, All others. 

® OSO Points per Contact by Zone: “E” to “E” 
or “W” to “W,” 1 point; “E” to “W” or “W” 
tO E22 pomts:wr.* —9W. 7Or DA tO, LX, 
“3 points. 

© Equipment Multipliers: Mod TX and RX, 1; 
OTHTX oh RAI) Dex and Ross: 

®@ Power (input to final) Multipliers: 0-4.9 
watts, 4; 5-24.9 watts, 3; 25 to 100 watts, 2; 
100+ watts, 1. 


© Determining Total Points Per OSO: (1) Find 
QSO points for the contact. (2) Multiply 
your QSO Points by your equipment multi- 
plier, then by your power multiplier, to ob- 
tain your total points for the contact. 

© Scoring Examples: Example 1, KB2PLW 
contacts WIFPZ; (a) both are in the “E” 
zone for 1 QSO point; (b) both have OT TX 
and RX for a 3 multiplier; (c) both are oper- 
ating at 10 watts for a 3 multiplier. Therefore 
the contact is worth | pt. x 3 x 3 = 9 points 
for each operator. Example 2, W6TDP con- 
tacts W2FCH; (a) “W” to “E” contact 
counts as 2 QSO points; (b) W6TDP has OT 
RX and OT TX running 20 watts; (c) 
W2FCH has MOD RX and OT TX running 
50 watts. Therefore the contact is worth 2 x 
3 x 3 = 18 points for W6TDP and 2 x2 x2 
= 8 points for W2FCH. 


Jun Yatsuyanagi, JH8SST/7 — Profile of an AWA Amateur 


by Randy Haus, KB2PLW 


pe joined the AWA in 1991, the 
same year I did. He is an enthusi- 
astic builder of vintage old-time 
transmitters, modulators and super- 
het receivers. He is 37 years old and 
works in pathogen diagnostic re- 
search at the Akita Prefectural Insti- 
tute of Public health. He lives in a 
small house with his wife, six-year- 
old daughter, and a cat. Jun authored 
an article on the history of ham radio 
in Japan in a 1992 OTB. 

He writes that he enjoys building 
tube circuits from the late 1960s to 
middle 1970s, the era when he first 
became active in the radio hobby. 
Jun began collecting parts and tubes 
for this activity in the middle 1980s, 
but was slowed down by the high 
prices in his country. After joining 
AWA and subscribing to ARC in the 90s, he 
found lower-priced sources and his collection im- 
proved. Jun is still most interested in h.f. gear, but 
he has purchased a few Philco cathedrals and is 
much impressed with their beauty. 

Last winter, for the February OT contest, Jun 
put together a 6F6 XTAL/6F6/807 rig from a 
1938 OST article and contacted some U.S. West 
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Jun Yatsuyanagi, JH8SST/7 


coast members. The previous year he was excited 
about contacting Craig, K7SKP, on 40 meters 
using a 247/246/210 breadboard XMTR. 

Jun would like to thank all of the members 
who contacted him in the contests, especially 
K7SKP and Pat, K7YIR. He also very much en- 
joyed hearing from Dick, K5RB, and looking at 
the photos of his rig. 
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BY: PETER SYPHER, KC4SI 


STATION NSS: 
A DECOMMISSIONED GIANT 


From a Letter to the OTB 


Last April, Peter Sypher and his wife attended a tour of the shut-down NSS Navy Transmitting 
Facility Tour at Annapolis, Maryland. The tour was sponsored by the Anne Arundel Radio Club and 
organized by John P. Cummings, N3ZCE, an employee of the Naval Academy and a member of AARC. 
John has permission to open the facility to the public for occasional tours, and the one attended by 
the Syphers was the third one given in the past year. Peter tells us that other organizations can also 
receive special permission to enter and photograph the facility by applying to the Naval Academy Pub- 
lic Affairs Office. However, there may not be much to see by the time you read this. Removal of the 
transmitter had already begun in April and was scheduled for completion by the end of 1998. T! he OTB 
is grateful to Peter for giving us a glimpse of this impressive installaton in his interesting and infor- 


mative letter. —MFE 


the control console area. It was presented 

by Bob Koonce, W3GOU, who was the 
station engineer from 1980 to 1984. During the 
briefing we learned that the transmitter, at full 
power, delivered 830 kilowatts to the antenna. 
Modulation was either frequency shift keying, 
VERDIN, or CW. The usual mode was the mini- 
mum shift keying version of FSK, with the mes- 
sage to be transmitted arriving, already encrypted, 
via landline from naval command centers. 

The center frequency was 21.4 kilohertz, the 
bandwidth of the transmission being 50 hertz. 
The transmitter, according to a handout we re- 
ceived, is an AN/FRT-87 built by Continental 
Electronics and installed in 1969 (during the 
tour, however, the year was given as 1974-75). 
The ground radial system consists of 360 buried 
No. 10 wires, each a mile long. The antenna is a 
modified Goliath version of the top hat and the 
antenna system weighs about as much as a naval 
destroyer. 

Because of the limited size of the installation, 
the antenna was a compromise design. As a con- 
sequence, a significant fraction of the input 
power was lost in the antenna and ground sys- 


Te tour started with a lecture, or briefing, in 


The NSS transmitter facility building, showing 


air-handling equipment. The lower section 


houses the transmitter electronics; the higher one 


is the “helix house” (see text). 


tem. The antenna extended to the loading vari- 
ometers in the “helix house;” there was no trans- 
mission line as such. The radiating part of the an- 
tenna included a 1,200-foot tower insulated from 
earth, as well as the cabling from the tower to the 
variometers. 

The transmitter was equipped with two iden- 
tical final power amplifiers, each utilizing three 
Eimac 4CW250000A water-cooled tetrodes. 
One was on standby, ready to be cut in if either 
of the two operating tetrodes failed. These tubes 
were very expensive to replace, because Eimac 
no longer has them in inventory. When one 
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failed, it was sent back to 
Eimac for repair at a cost 
of about $28,000. 

The anode voltage was 
18,000, and the total 
anode current of all 
tubes, when the station 
was operating at full 
power, was 110-120 am- 
peres. The station could 
operate with only one 
power amplifier. During 
storms, wind gusts would 
sway the cabling of the 
top hat, changing the an- 
tenna capacitance, and 
therefore detuning the 
system somewhat. 

In such cases, some- 
one at the control console 
would have to “ride” the 
variometer tuning con- 
trols. Otherwise the system could become suffi- 
ciently detuned to cause arcing across transmit- 
ter components, including the final power am- 
plifier tubes. The power amplifiers were 
automatically shut down for the duration of 
surges such as those caused by lightning strikes. 

The main mission of the Annapolis facility 


The main tower (base insulator not shown). It is 
equipped with an elevator for maintenance. 
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Chief guide Bob Koonce at the control console. One of the two interme- 
diate power amplifiers is partly visible in the background. 


was communication with naval ships and naval 
shore installations in the Mediterranean, includ- 
ing submarines at shallow depths. The naval 
transmitter facility at Cutler, Maine will take 
over this mission. Until several years ago, there 
were LF and HF transmitters, and conical mono- 
pole and beam antennas located nearby, all op- 
erating under the call sign NSS. 

The HF capability has already been removed; 
an LF facility still remains. NSS is the only VLF 
facility being dismantled. The other superpower 
VLF stations, such as those at Cutler, Maine, and 
Jim Creek, Washington, will continue to be 
maintained. They will not transmit operational 
messages, unless and until a military emergency 
arises. Satellite-based systems are handling the 
traffic to ships afloat and shore stations, and Pro- 
ject ELF, in the upper Midwest, transmits to sub- 
marines. Satellite systems are vulnerable to at- 
tack, so the VLF high power stations will be re- 
tained as backups. 

After the main briefing, we split into groups 
examining the parts of the transmitter extending 
behind the console. Guides explaining the trans- 
mitter and managing the visitors were Frank 
Schuck, Norm Chipps, N3RZU; Paul Arnold, 
W3EVG; Ron Boller, NS3WOF; Steve Bonk, 
W30U; Rich Boyd, KE3Q; Paul Cataldi, 
N3ZYL; Morris Harris, and Duncan Johnson. 
John Schorpp, the antenna specialist and a long- 
time employee, standing at the base of the main 
tower, explained the antenna and the tribulations 
of keeping it operational. 

The transmitter components include a bank of 

(continued on page 32) 
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THE UV-199 


Early Development 


was started by Dr. Langmuir of G.E. in 

1913 when he began research on the elec- 
tron emission of thorium for use in incandescent 
lamp filaments. The research was interrupted 
during World War I. In 1920, by a fortuitous ac- 
cident at the Harrison, N.J., factory, some tung- 
sten filament wire containing thoria was used in 
the manufacture of the UV-201 tube. The excel- 
lent emission test results on these tubes sparked 
renewed research into the thoriated filament dur- 
ing the latter part of 1920. It was then believed 
that a practical thoriated tungsten filament tube 
could be made. In the following year the many 
difficulties encountered 
in the manufacture of a 
reliable thoriated tung- 
sten filament were re- 
solved. The thoriated 
tungsten filament was 
first used in some 50- 
watters manufactured 
for the Navy. 

During the years 
1919 and 1920 the G.E. 
Research Labs at Schenectady, N.Y. perfected 
the use of induction heating in the exhausting of 
vacuum tubes. It was especially important, when 
using the thoriated filament, that all occluded 
gases, particularly oxidizing gases, be elimi- 
nated. In the summer of 1920, Dr. A.W. Hull, at 
the G.E. Labs, developed the use of magnesium 
as a getter, which helped to provide and maintain 
the high vacuum necessary for the thoriated fil- 
ament by absorbing any residual occluded gases 
remaining after exhausting, and any additional 
gases liberated during the life of the tube. 

These three discoveries enabled RCA to 
confidently make plans to produce a dry cell bat- 
tery operated receiving tube (UV-199) and 
an improved storage battery receiving tube 


ik work that made the UV-199 a reality 
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Fig. 1. The original double-ended UV-199. 


(UV-201-A). To accomplish this they realized 
that they would have to use the smallest diame- 
ter filament wire feasible. 

The actual work on the UV-199 tube started 
in the G.E. Research Labs about February Ist, 
1921. The UV-199 was originally planned as an 
unbased, double ended tube in which the grid 
lead was brought out through the top of the tube 
and the plate and filament leads exited through 
the opposite end. These leads consisted of short 
hard wire pins similar to the lead wires used 
later on the acorn tubes (Fig. 1). The first fila- 
ment was made from thoriated tungsten wire 0.9 
mil in diameter (drawing about 0.135 amp. of 
filament current) — the smallest diameter thori- 
ated tungsten wire available at the time. In June 
and July developmental 
samples were supplied 
to the Radio Receiver 
Department of the G.E. 
Co. at Bridgewater, 
Conn. for consideration 
in connection with the 
future design of receiv- 
ing sets. In October the 
first production samples 
were received from the 
Harrison factory. In December, with improved 
production methods, the 0.9 mil filament wire 
was replaced by 0.6 mil wire (drawing about 
0.06 amp.). 

In May of 1922 the tube design was changed 
from double ended construction to single ended 
construction and a small brass base with short 
pins (‘4") added (Fig. 2a). This permitted sim- 
pler construction and fitted in better with the re- 
ceiver design of the engineers. However, the 
main reason for this change was one of eco- 
nomics. It was determined that, down the road, 
it would be easier and less expensive to reduce 
to a competitive level the production cost of the 
single ended UV-199 rather than the double 
ended tube, since the latter was not yet ready for 
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mass production. Manufacture of the single 
ended version of the UV-199 went on actively in 
the factories with a small experimental produc- 
tion. These tubes had a total emission of 6 mil- 
liamperes, about as much as that of the old UV- 
201 tube. 


Production Begins and Evolves 


The UV-199 was announced by RCA during 
the New York Radio Show in December of 1922 
(the same time as the UV-201-A). The tubes, 
however, were not put on sale and made avail- 
able to the public until the middle of April, 1923. 
The original list price of the UV-199 was $6.50. 
This price was drastically cut over the next few 
years. 

Early in 1923, while the Harrison factory was 
producing only 200 satisfactory tubes per day, 
there was a great demand for the Radiola No. 4 
receiving set, then under production, which used 
three of these tubes. By April the production at 


Fig 2. From left: a, b, c, d (see text). A-c are variants of the UV-1 99; 


UX-199 shown at d. 


the Harrison and the Nela Park, Cleveland, fac- 
tories had each reached 1500 tubes per day. At 
Harrison a magnesium getter was used while 
Nela Park used a phosphorus getter. In May, 
1923, the top filament support was changed to 
soft nickel to assist in overcoming microphonic 
troubles (the noise caused by filament vibration). 
The soft nickel support was more rigid than the 
tungsten previously used. 

Until the early part of 1924 the appearance of 
the UV-199s (and the UX-201-As) made at the 
Harrison factory and of those made at the Nela 
Park factory was different. Those made at Harri- 
son were silvery in appearance due to the mag- 
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nesium deposited on the inner surface of the 
bulb. Those made at Nela Park had a ‘rainbow’ 
appearance caused by the use of a considerable 
amount of phosphorus. 

This was not the only difference. The use of 
phosphorus could produce the equivalent of 
nearly 1/4 volts of negative grid bias. This made 
a notable difference when a tube was operated in 
a circuit where no ‘C’ bias was employed. The 
effect of the phosphorus in creating negative bias 
was caused by a deposit of phosphorus on the 
surface of the grid which varied the contact po- 
tential between the surface of the grid and the fil- 
ament. The amount of negative bias varied from 
tube to tube. These variations in bias not only 
caused variations in the operation of different 
tubes but also a variation in the operation of each 
tube during its lifetime. In March of 1924, it was 
finally decided to standardize the getter used at 
both factories in favor of magnesium. 

It was found during the summer of 1924, that 
if the grids of the tubes were sprayed with 
aquadag (a colloidal suspen- 
sion of graphite in water), 
not only was the natural grid 
potential kept more constant 
than was previously obtain- 
able with phosphorus, but 
there was also an increase in 
the life of the tube. This pro- 
cedure became standard 
practice. 

It was soon discovered 
that a difficulty had arisen 
with the use of the new tube. 
When the three series dry 
cells, required by the UV- 
199, were new, a filament 
voltage of 4’4 was obtain- 
able. Thus, if the filament 
rheostat was improperly ad- 
justed, the thoriated filament 
could easily be deactivated 
by overheating. The rheostat was necessary to 
drop the battery voltage to the operating voltage 
when the batteries were new and it had to be 
readjusted as the batteries aged. It was found that 
a single dry cell worked very satisfactorily when 
operated to not below 1.1 volts. The length of the 
filament wire was then increased to correspond 
to 3.3 volts, the recommended operating voltage. 
At this voltage the filament drew 0.06 amps. 
This increased the total emission from 6 to 7 mil- 
liamperes. The changeover was implemented 
during May of 1924. 

The tipless construction of the UV-199 bulb 
(Fig. 2b) was started in production in March of 
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1924, when stem exhaust- 
ing of the bulbs replaced top 
exhausting. This process, 
developed by L.E. Mitchell 
and A.J. White, was of par- 
ticular value not only be- 
cause it permitted greater 
ease in handling the exhaust 
equipment, but also because 
it eliminated a tubulating 
operation. In making this 
change the maximum over- 
all length of the tube was 
kept the same so that the ac- 
tual length of the bulb was 
slightly increased. By the 
end of June the production 
was completely changed 
over. All the Radiola No.8 
receiving sets utilized this 
tipless tube. 

By the fall of 1924 a black molded bakelite 
base (Fig. 2c) had superseded the brass base in 
factory production. This change was made en- 
tirely on the basis of improved quality although it 
initially resulted in an increased cost of manufac- 
ture. The molded bakelite base gave an improved 
appearance and permitted greater uniformity of 
the essential dimensions of the base, a factor that 
was greatly appreciated by the set designers. 


Development of The UX Base 


During the latter part of 1924, there were in 
use three different receiving tube bases. The 
Navy base was a so-called bayonet type and was 
used on the larger bulb receiving tubes such as 
the UV-200 and the UV-201. The UV-199 base 
was also of the bayonet type but was much 
smaller than the Navy base and had shorter con- 
tact pins, requiring a socket which made contact 
on the bottom of the pins. This base was used 
only on the UV-199 tube. The WD-11 base was 
of the “push-in” type and had long pins which 
made contact on the sides. One of the pins was of 
larger diameter than the others and was con- 
nected to the plate of the tube. 

The “push-in” type socket had advantages 
over the bayonet types in that the contacts were 
more certain and the socket construction was 
simpler. However, in view of the large number 
of Navy base types already in use, estimated at 
two thirds of the total, it was necessary, in 
adopting any program of socket standardization, 
to provide a socket that would accommodate the 
old Navy base, otherwise it would have been 
necessary to continue the production of the 
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Experimental UV-199 samples. 


Navy type socket. 

Standardized bases, de- 
signed by J.C. Warner and 
designated “UX,” were 
adopted on all receiving 
tubes, superseding the 
three older base styles. 
These were made in two 
sizes but with identical 
contact pins. The larger 
size had the same diameter 
as the Navy base and the 
same bayonet pin on the 
side. The contact pins, 
however, were longer 
(about 4") than in the 
Navy base and the two 
pins connected to the fila- 
ment were larger in diame- 
ter than the grid and plate 
pins. The distance from the bayonet pin to the 
end of the contact pins was made the same as in 
the Navy base. This was an important consider- 
ation in order that the new socket would be able 
to handle both the old and new larger bases. 

The smaller sized standard base had exactly 
the same pin dimensions and arrangements as 
the larger sized base, but the molded part was ap- 
proximately the same size and shape as the 
molded part of the WD-11 base. 

‘As a result of this standardization the older 
UV-199 and WD-11 bases and their sockets be- 
came obsolete. The large sized standard base 
could still be used in the old Navy socket and 
both the large and small bases could be used in 
the new standardized “push-in” type of socket. 
The UX tube base was announced on August Ist, 
LoD: 


Further Evolution of the 199 


Production of the 199 tube with the UX base 
was started in April of 1925. (Fig. 2d). 

In June, 1926, the diameter of the filament 
was changed slightly so that at 3.3 volts it drew 
0.063 amps. This increased the total emission 
from about 7 to 8 milliamperes. 

Beginning in 1926 the height of the larger UX 
molded base was made about a quarter of an inch 
shorter for aesthetic reasons. This change did not 
affect the UX-199. The initial contact pins on 
the UX bases were made of brass. During the 
summer of 1927, they were replaced by nickel 
plated contact pins. The exact changeover dates 
for these two changes varied from factory to fac- 
tory since the instructions stated “implement 
when present supplies are exhausted.” These in- 
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structions generally accompanied material 
changes in the early tubes. 

Commencing in January 1927, the use of the 
UX-199 dry cell battery tube in the design of 
new receivers fell off sharply. Although manu- 
facture of this tube continued into the early 
1930s most were intended for replacement pur- 
poses only. In 1932 the UV-199 became the 
V’99 and the UX-199 became X’99. The second 
generation of dry battery vacuum tubes was an- 
nounced in June, 1930 — the RCA-230, RCA- 
231 and RCA-232. The element structure of 
these tubes was modeled on the UX-864 element 
structure. 


From A 1923 RCA Brochure 
Announcing the UV-199 


Radiotron UV-199 is the smallest of the Ra- 
diotrons, 3/2" high and 1" in diameter, with a fil- 
ament current consumption of only 0.06 amps. 
Three No. 6 dry cells in series will energize the 
filament. It is not only an exceptional detector 
and audio amplifier but an excellent radio fre- 
quency amplifier as well. As in other tubes, the 
proper grid bias depends, in amount, on the 
plate voltage employed. Used as an amplifier, 
plate voltages up to 80 may be employed if the 
correct bias is provided. 

It took 8 years of research to develop the fila- 
ment of the UV-199. The result is a marked im- 
provement over the tungsten filament for it pro- 
vides a high emission at low filament tempera- 
ture, a quietness of operation and long life, 
together with ruggedness and uniformity of op- 
eration. It is recommended that the filament be 
operated at constant voltage but constant cur- 


STATION NSS, continued from page 28 


oil-filled capacitors, spark gap, (for protecting 
certain components from arcing), variometers, 
AC-to-DC converters, and dummy antennas. 
Support equipment included a water de-ioniz- 
ing system, an air-handling system, a bank of 
circuit breakers, and racks for modems, patch 
panels, and a telephone line test set. 

Behind this equipment was a cavernous room 
similar to a gymnasium, called the “helix- 
house.” It used to contain two huge variometers 
for tuning out the capacitative reactance of the 
antenna. These had been removed prior to our 
visit. The lead out through the roof was still 
there, with its huge corona rings and insulators. 
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rent does not mean serious loss of filament life. 

The rheostat should have a maximum resis- 
tance of 30 ohms for operation with three dry 
cells in series or 60 ohms for a six volt storage 
battery. 

Many adjustments can most advantageously 
be made while the set is in operation. It is 
strongly advised that a protective resistance 
consisting of a 10-watt, 110-volt tungsten lamp 
be placed in series with one lead of the plate bat- 
tery, preferably immediately next to one battery 
terminal, in order to prevent burn-outs by acci- 
dently applying the plate voltage to the filament. 
The cold resistance of the protective lamp is very 
low, but in the case of a short circuit, the lamp 
filament becomes incandescent and the resis- 
tance of the lamp goes up enormously. This is a 
valuable protective feature. 

The Radiotron might aptly be termed “the tube 
with nine lives” because the filament, when oper- 
ated at too high a temperature, causes the emis- 
sion to fall off and the tube becomes inoperative. 
Should this occur, the plate battery should be dis- 
connected and the filament lighted for about 
twenty minutes. This will restore the filament. 
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It is reminiscent of what the old “‘atom-smashers” 
looked like. We tried to photograph this, but all 
we had were the built in flashes of our cameras, 
which were much too weak to illuminate this 
huge room. There were a few lights on in the 
room, but the balance of the lighting was either 
off or non-existent. 

One of the guides estimated that about 250 
people had taken the tour (which was also been 
publicized by The Quarter Century Wireless As- 
sociation as well as the Foundation for Amateur 
Radio) prior to our arrival. Those with Internet 
capability can read more about NSS by visiting: 
http://members.aol.com/k6dc/nss.html. 
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The Earliest Detectors 


Ss we saw last time, without a detecting 
Ake the longest antenna you can raise 

will just give you a hum in the ’phones 
(except during a lightning storm, when things get 
interesting). This time we’ll survey different 
kinds of detectors, some of which we can make 
ourselves from the junk box. Let’s begin with 
the earliest: the coherer. 


Principle of the Coherer 


Marconi’s first detector was a coherer, a de- 
vice made first by Edouard Branly, whom 
Frenchmen consider the inventor of wireless (1). 
Branly was building on the discoveries of earlier 
experimenters, who discovered that fine loose 
particles clumped together when electrostati- 
cally charged. He partly filled a glass tube with 
metal filings, inserted a wire in each end, and 
found that the resistance between the wires de- 
creased when the tube was exposed to electro- 
magnetic radiation. This was caused by the 
“clumping,” or cohering effect noted in the ear- 
lier work. 

Branly did not use this assembly as a detector 
of radio signals, but it evolved as such through 
the work of Lodge, Popov and Marconi. The co- 
herer had its heyday as a Morse detector in the 


“~ 


[defector] 


Fig. 1. “Lodge Receiver” as adapted for crystal detector tests. 


Amplifier or scope is connected at arrow points. 
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early years of this century, but its receiving 
speed was limited because is had to be “deco- 
hered” (by an automatic tapping device) after 
each pulse. Those interested in experimenting 
with coherers might like to review the work of 
Hallay and Kryzhanovsky (1) as reported in the 
May 1996 OTB. 


Crystal Detectors 


The next class of detectors to come into wide 
use exploited the properties of metallic crystals 
of different kinds: carborundum, graphite, 
galena, copper pyrites, and the like. When in- 
serted into an electric circuit, such crystals con- 
duct readily when current flows on one direc- 
tion, but essentially block current flowing in the 
other direction. We call such devices rectifiers, 
and rectifiers can be great detectors. 

A crystal detector needs no “decohering,” and 
furthermore is not restricted to pulse reception. It 
is capable of detecting continuously varying sig- 
nals, such as the voices and music that would be 
transmitted by radio in just a few short years. 

A gentleman named Bose got the first patent 
on a galena detector in 1904 (2). If I had a cop- 
per or lead mine in my neighborhood, there 
would be free crystal fragments lying around and 
I would melt some solder to hold a 
piece. But things being as they 
are, I found it easier to buy some 
pre-mounted galena crystals 
(three to be exact), along with a 
catwhisker contact wire, from a 
commercial source. I also bid, 
successfully, on a vintage “Hi- 
Volt” Philmore detector in an In- 
ternet auction. } 

I tested each of the four crystals 
in the circuit of Figure 1, which is 
essentially the Lodge receiver de- 
scribed in the August OTB. See 
that issue for construction details. 
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For an antenna, I used a 200-foot wire running 
out to a tree in the back yard; the ground was the 
power line ground on my bench. 

To listen to the received signal, I connected 
the output of the receiver (arrow points) to the 
mike input of an old Radio Shack PA amp. After 
tuning in a strong local station (the same one for 
each crystal, of course), I switched the output to 
my scope to get a quantitative indication of sig- 
nal amplitude. Here are the results: 


Crystal Used A.C. Output Voltage 
mV p-p 

New Crystal #1 25 

New Crystal #2 20 

New Crystal #3 25 

Philmore “Hi-Volt” 50 


Looks like the old “Hi-Volt” lived up to its 
name! Furthermore, it was sensitive all over its 
surface while, with the new crys- 
tals, I had to probe carefully with 
the cat’s whisker contact to find a 
sensitive spot. 

Of course the “detector of 
choice” for those who like to ex- 
periment with crystal circuits 
today is a glass-enclosed germa- 
nium or silicon “crystal diode.” 
It’s about the size of a quarter- 
watt resistor, and there’s no prob- 
ing to find a “sensitive spot.” Just 
wire it into the circuit and let it do 
its job. Glass-enclosed diodes are 
*way better rectifiers than we’ve 
been talking about. 

I tried a number of different 
common diodes in my test receiver under the 
same conditions used in my test of traditional 
crystal detectors, and here’s what I found: 


Crystal Diode mV p-p 
Type 

IN21 100 
IN23 110 
IN54 180 
IN100 140 
1N270 120 
1N645 30 
IN914 120 


The °914 and ’645 are silicon diodes, and 
have a higher “forward voltage” than the other, 
germanium, diodes. That should mean lower 
sensitivity, yet the ’914, a “fast-recovery” de- 
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vice, is as good a detector as the other germa- 
nium diodes. Why is the ’645 so low? Well I 
tested this one-amp rectifier just to see how it 
would compare with the others. 

With its larger junction area, the ’645 has a 
greater shunt capacitance near conduction. Se- 
lectivity with this device was poor, too, which 
seems to confirm that the 1N645 lowered the 
“Q” of the breadboard circuit. This is a direct re- 
sult of the added capacitance. 

Repeat these tests yourself using a nice long 
antenna wire and the breadboard loose coupler 
tank circuit you made last time. Experiment with 
other modern and “classical” crystal detectors. 
Of course you may not observe signal strengths 
as high as I did if your antenna is shorter than 
mine or your test station isn’t as strong. 

Professor Terman (4) shows us that “Q” is a 
measure of quality in a tuned circuit, and you 
can measure it with a sensitive voltmeter and an 
RF signal generator. Q equals the center fre- 


variable DC 


Fig. 2. Here’s the receiving hookup as modified to test our 
“Fleming Valve.” See text for details. 


quency divided by the 3 dB bandwidth of the 
signal being passed. To measure this bandwidth, 
you measure the frequency spread between 
points where the output signal is 70.7% of the 
center-frequency response. My breadboard tank 
Q varied between about 14 and 60, depending on 
carrier frequency and coupling. As RF circuits 
go, that’s not a very high Q. No wonder our se- 
lectivity is low. 


Enter, the Fleming Valve 


How could we keep a detector from lowering 
the Q of our beginner-level Lodge-type receiver? 
We’ll find the answer by following the path of 
radio evolution a little further. 

When Thomas Edison found the insides of his 
newly-invented light bulbs getting blackened, he 

(continued on page 36) 
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How To Build The Twinplex 

Regenerative Receiver 

By T. J. Lindsay. Published 1998 by Lindsay 
Publications Inc., P.0. Box 538, Bradley, IL 
60915. 63 pages, 5% by 8'/ inches, soft cover. 
$7.95 + 1.00 S&H. 

The Doerle Twinplex regenerative receiver 
was available in kit form in 1934. Now, in this 
new booklet, Mr. Lindsay guides the reader, step 
by step, through the construction of three varia- 
tions of that hot-performing, once-popular re- 
ceiver. The Doerle was effectively a two-tube 
set, but it employed a single type 19 dual triode 
in a detector plus RC coupled audio amplifier 
circuit. The tickler coil was fixed, regeneration 
being controlled by potentiometer control of de- 
tector plate voltage. 

The circuit was first described in early 1934 in 
Hugo Gernsback’s Shortwave Craft magazine. 
Lindsay’s book contains ads reproduced from 
magazines of the period featuring this receiver, It 
also includes a schematic and photo of the orig- 
inal Twinplex kit. 

In addition to plans for the original Twinplex, 
the booklet provides detailed instructions en- 
abling the reader to build an improved version 
using a glass octal 6SL7. And for more up-to- 
date builders, Chapter 5 leads the reader through 
the construction of several solid state embodi- 
ments. A “WWYV version” of the solid state re- 
ceiver tunes from 9.9 to 10.4 mhz, and includes 
a single stage of R.F. amplification. This book- 
let does take one back! 


FE FEE 


The Airwaves of New York 

By Bill Jakes, Frank Sulek, and Peter Kanze. 
Published 1998 by McFarland & Co., Inc., Box 
611, Jefferson, NC 28640, 1-800-253-2187. 205 
pages, 82 by 11 inches, hardcover. $59.00 post- 
paid. 

The book is subtitled J//ustrated Histories of 
156 AM Stations in the Metropolitan Area, 1921- 
1996. In the “Acknowledgements” the authors, 
all professionally involved in broadcast radio, 
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acknowledge assistance given them by AWA 
members Bob Morris (who was with WEAF in 
its early days), Bruce Kelley, and Bob Cobaugh. 

Don’t conclude too hastily that the book is of 
interest only to those residing in the New York 
area. The twenty-two page Introduction interest- 
ingly describes the gathering chaos in the broad- 
cast band as radio broadcasting grew under the 
guidance of the Commerce Department and, be- 
ginning in 1927, the Federal Radio Commission. 
As of 1 July 1927 there were fifty-one radio sta- 
tions in the broadcast band within a fifty-mile 
radius of New York City’s Columbus Circle! 

The conflict for time and space was resolved 
on 1 November 1928 when stations throughout 
the United States settled down to permanent, as- 
signed frequencies. WNYC immediately made 
an issue of losing its exclusivity on 570 kc 
through a time-sharing arrangement with 
WMCA. To reduce interference, at the cost of 
coverage, many stations were ordered to reduce 
power. Also reviewed is the origin of early net- 
works, which originally bore such names as 
“The WEAF Chain,” “The WJZ Network,” 
“WABC and its Allied Stations,” and “The Qual- 
ity Group” (WOR et al.). 

There is an interesting account of the effect on 
radio broadcasting of the great northeastern 
power failure of November 1965. The failure 
blacked out much of the northeastern United 
States and parts of Ontario when a faulty circuit 
breaker at Niagara Falls overloaded the grid. But 
because of radio’s longstanding preparedness for 
defense emergencies, according to the authors, 
no New York radio station was off the air for 
more than twenty minutes. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an ency- 
clopedic coverage of the 156 radio stations in the 
New York area: WAAM through WZRC. Of 
special interest to this reviewer were the sections 
on WEAF, subsequently WNBC, WJZ, WOR, 
and both the HiFi station WQXR and its parent 
W2XR. (Their slogan: “The radio station for 
people who hate radio.”’). 

The book is of good quality and is heavily il- 
lustrated. Technical information, program mate- 
rial, and schedules are fully covered. 
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The following is a guest review by radio his- 
torian Alan Douglas. 


¢ ¢ 4 4 


Wireless For the Warrior, 

Volumes 1 and 2 

By Louis Meulstee. Published by G.C. Arnold 
Partners (Radio Bygones), 9 Wetherby Close, 
Broadstone, Dorset BH18, 8JB England. 722 
pages. Volume I (softcover) £28.65; Volume 2 
(unsewn hardcover) £51.50. Both prices include 
overseas shipment. 

There are probably not many collectors of 
British military wireless sets on this side of the 
pond, and the active ones will already know 
about this book. I expect they have been stamp- 
ing their feet waiting ever since Louis Meul- 
stee’s first volume appeared. That one covered 
only the less common sets, for reasons of space, 
leaving most of the popular World War II mod- 
els to a forthcoming volume two. 

It has now come forth, all 722 pages. We can 
only wish that someone would do this for Amer- 
ican military radios, but it takes real dedication 


BREADBOARDING, continued from page 34 


tried to “collect” the black particles at a posi- 
tively-charged plate inside the bulb. He was sur- 
prised to find an electric current flowing be- 
tween the filament and plate (though the bulbs 
still got black). The phenomenon became known 
as the “Edison Effect”. 

In 1904, John A. Fleming realized that the 
“Edison effect” bulb was, in fact a rectifier (cur- 
rent flowed when the plate was positive, but not 
when it was negative). He wired it into a receiv- 
ing circuit and found it made a good detector (5). 

Have you got a Fleming valve in your junk 
box? I found one in mine! Well actually it’s a 
1B3 diode rectifier from an old TV set. The ap- 
parent capacitance from filament to plate of this 
tube measured only 2.4 pF. After wiring it into 
the Lodge receiver “test bed,” (Figure 2), I found 
the best output voltage I could get was 20 milli- 
volts peak-to-peak (using a plate voltage of only 
+1 volt). Selectivity was definitely improved 
over the crystal detector. 

Finally, I hooked up a type 30 triode as a 
diode (floating the grid open) and got 40 mv. of 
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to work at a project of this magnitude for so long. 
However, if you like British wireless, you’re in 
luck; Canadian or Australian models as well. 
Even if your interest is American gear, you can 
learn about British counterparts to U.S. sets, not 
to mention that intriguing No. 19 tank radio with 
Cyrillic markings manufactured by Zenith and 
others for lend-lease. The No. 19 was sold in 
large numbers to U.S. hams after the war. 

There are 182 pages devoted to this model, its 
variations, and its accessories. Included are pho- 
tos and drawings of installations in all kinds of 
vehicles. You’ll also find schematics and wiring 
diagrams, descriptive text, and extensive lists of 
original source material. The only thing missing, 
from a ham’s perspective, is a compilation of 
conversion articles and on-the-air reports from 
present-day users. Of course this is outside the 
book’s scope, though I know that Louis does op- 
erate such military equipment on the ham bands. 

Other wireless sets get equally thorough treat- 
ment, and between the two volumes everything 
is covered: the standard sets of World War II in 
Vol. 2, and the remaining pre-war Nos. 1- 88 in 
Vol. 1. Next on the hit list, I understand: com- 
munications receivers. 


signal at 6 volts on the plate. We’ ll talk next time 
about how the °30 triode can be made to perform 
even better in our breadboard, and maybe explain 
why my output signal went away when I 
grounded the grid! 
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BY: JAMES P. RYBAK 


Early Mechanical Detectors For 
Continuous Wave Wireless Telegraphy: 


TICKERS AND TONE-WHEELS 


generating wireless telegraph signals was 

recognized by far-sighted individuals be- 
fore the beginning of the 20th century. On No- 
vember 22, 1899, two full years before Marconi 
first received signals from across the Atlantic 
Ocean, Michael Pupin spoke to an audience of 
the country’s leading wireless “electricians.” He 
told them that the bursts of damped oscillations 
produced by spark transmitters were inefficient 
for long range signaling and prevented true tun- 
ing of the transmitters and receivers. Pupin en- 
couraged the development of continuous wave 
(CW) wireless technology [1, 2]. 

The reason was simple. Bursts of damped os- 
cillations consist not of a single frequency of 
electromagnetic waves but, rather, of a spectrum 
of waves. Harmonic analysis techniques applied 

to a typical spark-gap transmitter signal with a 
resonant frequency of 500 kHz show that only 
10% of the total energy contained in the pulses of 
damped oscillations falls within approximately 3 
kHz of the nominal transmitter frequency. The 
rest of the energy produced is radiated at higher 
and lower frequencies [3]. A spark-gap transmit- 
ter is much more effective for generating inter- 
ference than it is for communicating. 

People seeking to develop wireless telephony 
also quickly learned that spark-gap transmitters 
were not suitable for their purposes. If modula- 
tion of damped oscillation pulses was attempted, 
an extremely noisy, barely intelligible signal re- 
sulted [2]. 

Within a few years, arc discharges and high 
frequency alternators were developed as sources 
of undamped waves for communicating. How- 
ever, new ways of detecting continuous wave 
wireless signals also were needed. 

The coherer was the standard detector used 
with spark-gap telegraphy systems. If the rate at 
which the transmitter produced the bursts of 
damped oscillations was in the audio frequency 
range, the receiving operator heard the dots and 


Ts need to abandon spark-gap methods for 


dashes as a keyed tone of that same audio fre- 
quency. The tone heard usually had a musical 
quality because the burst rate produced by the 
transmitter often was not constant. The situation 
was different when continuous waves were gen- 
erated, however. Using a coherer detector, all the 
receiving operator could hear was a faint “click” 
at the beginning and end of each dot or dash [4]. 
This clearly was not adequate for copying mes- 
sages. 

One early solution proposed involved using a 
mechanical “chopper” at the transmitting antenna 
to switch the continuous waves on and off at an 
audio frequency rate. The telegraphy signals gen- 
erated by chopper equipped transmitters produced 
audible signals when coherer detectors were used 
[4, 5, 6]. However, the arcing which occurred at 
the chopper contacts made this method feasible 
only for relatively low-powered transmitters [5]. 
More importantly, a harmonic analysis of the type 
described in reference 3 verifies that chopping the 
undamped waves at the transmitter also results in 
numerous unwanted frequencies being generated. 
A better solution was needed. 

Reginald Fessenden had been working since 


1897 to develop a better wireless telegraphy sys- 


tem. The thought that wireless telephony might 
be possible also was beginning to form in his 
mind. He soon realized that using either the co- 
herer or spark-gap transmitters was not compat- 
ible with his goals. 

As Fessenden’s prior work had involved AC 
power generation, it was natural that he thought 
in terms of wireless oscillations as merely being 
extensions of the low frequency sinusoidal os- 
cillations with which he was familiar. Fessenden 
believed that wireless signals, too, could be gen- 
erated using alternators. His experimentation 
had convinced him that the coherer, besides 
being temperamental and insensitive, could 
never be used to detect continuous waves. He re- 
alized that he needed to develop a new, continu- 
ously operating detector [1]. 
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The Heterodyne Principle 


In 1901, Fessenden realized that the technique 
of “beating” together of two musical notes, long 
used by musicians to tune their instruments, 
could be adapted for detecting continuous radio 
frequency oscillations. He coined the word “‘het- 
erodyne” to describe the process for mixing two 
continuous signals of different frequencies to 
produce an audio frequency “beat” note in the re- 
ceiving operator’s headphones. (The word “het- 
erodyne” is derived from the Greek words “het- 
ero” meaning “different” and “dyne” meaning 
“power.”) Fessenden soon realized that hetero- 
dyning also could be used for detecting voice 
modulated continuous waves. This latter use was 
important to him as his main interest now was the 
development of a wireless telephony system [1]. 

Fessenden, however, could not implement the 
heterodyne principle in 1901. He needed a suit- 
able source of continuous waves, both for the 
transmitter and for the local oscillator used at the 
receiver to produce the heterodyne effect. It 
would be several years before practical hetero- 
dyne receivers could be constructed. The efforts 
by many to find detectors for continuous waves 
persisted. Soon, both Fessenden’s liquid barretter 
detector and Dunwoody’s crystal detector were 
developed. These devices operated continuously 
and were suitable for detecting wireless tele- 
phony signals. However, neither was capable of 
making CW wireless telegraphy signals audible. 

Another approach proposed to make CW 
wireless telegraphy signals audible was to peri- 
odically break up or “interrupt” the undamped 
oscillations at the receiver. Several techniques 
for achieving this result were proposed. Nikolai 
Tesla obtained a British patent in 1901 on the 
“Use of an Interrupter in the Receiving Circuit” 
but he apparently did not perfect this idea for 
commercial use [4]. Others did attempt to de- 
velop interrupters of their own design, however. 


The Ticker 


One of the most well known and successful 
devices for periodically interrupting CW signals 
at the receiver was the “ticker” patented by the 
Danish scientist P. O. Pedersen in 1906. As Ped- 
ersen was a consultant to Valdemar Poulsen, this 
device soon became known as the “Poulsen 
Ticker” when Poulsen’s firm included it as part 
of the arc-transmitter CW wireless telegraph sys- 
tems it marketed. The word “ticker” (or some- 
times “tikker”) was derived from the German 
word “tickerschaltung” which means “a ticking 
contact” [4, 6]. 
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Fig. 1. Pederson’s original low “Q” ticker cir- 
cuit employed a coherer. (From Ref. 7) 


Basically, the ticker was a mechanically oper- 
ated switch, which opened and closed at an audio 
frequency rate. The first tickers consisted of an 
electric bell or buzzer trembler mechanism, like 
that in a doorbell, designed to vibrate at a fre- 
quency of several hundred Hz. A fine gold wire 
on an insulated rod connected to the vibrating 
armature of the trembler made intermittent con- 
tact with a fixed gold wire electrode [6]. 

In the circuit associated with Pedersen’s first 
patent, a ticker, c, was placed in parallel with a 
coherer, f, as indicated in Fig. 1. With the ex- 
ception of the ticker, this was the same type of 
circuit as was commonly used for receiving 
damped oscillations. The primary coil, h, in this 
receiving circuit was connected to the antenna at 
d and to an earth ground at e. Loose coupling 
was used to transfer signal energy from h to the 
secondary coil, g. Placing the ticker in parallel 
with the coherer had the effect of interrupting 
each received telegraphic dot or dash at an audio 
frequency rate. Each interruption produced a 
“click” in the telephone receiver or headphones 
[7]. The result was that an audible response, of 
the same duration in time as the dot or dash, was 
heard in the headphones. 

A serious problem associated with this circuit 
was that the coherer resistance significantly low- 
ered the “Q” of the tuned circuit. The reduction 
in “Q” reduced both the sensitivity and the se- 
lectivity of the receiver [8]. With continuous 
waves, high “Q” tuned circuits were possible if 
care was taken to keep resistance and other 
losses as small as possible. 

Pedersen soon realized that significantly 
greater sensitivity could be achieved with the cir- 
cuit shown in Fig. 2. The variable inductors to- 
gether with the capacitor, VC, comprise the usual 
tuned circuit of the receiver while T denotes the 
ticker. In this arrangement, no coherer or con- 
ventional rectifying detector was needed [8]. 

The tuning capacitor VC had a maximum ca- 
pacitance of only several one-thousandths of a 
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Fig. 2. The “OQ” of Pederson’s ticker circuit in- 
creased when the coherer was eliminated. (From 


Ref. 8) 


microfarad while the value of capacitor SC was 
several tenths of a microfarad. The ticker 
switched capacitor SC and the headphones R 
into and out of parallel connection with capaci- 
tor VC at an audio frequency rate. When the 
ticker contacts were open, the tuned circuit op- 
erated with a high “Q” and VC collected a rela- 
tively large amount of charge. Most of this 
charge was quickly transferred to SC and the res- 
onant frequency of the tuned circuit was dramat- 
ically lowered when the ticker contacts closed. 
Capacitor SC then discharged through R pro- 
ducing one audible “click” in the headphones. 
Since the ticker was operating at an audio fre- 
quency rate, the pulses of current discharged 
from SC occurred at an audio frequency rate and 
produced an audible response in the headphones 
[5,8,9]. 

Unfortunately, the audible response produced 
in the headphones from the circuits in both Fig. 
1 and Fig. 2 was a harsh “buzz” rather than a 
pure audio tone. The reason was that the fre- 
quency at which the ticker operated was not uni- 
form and could not be controlled precisely. Also, 
the switching action of the ticker could not be 
synchronized with the frequency and phase of 
the signal being received. The problem was fur- 
ther exacerbated by the fact that mechanical con- 
tacts never open and close cleanly. Rather, they 
“bounce” or chatter. All these factors caused 
variations in both the amount of charge and the 
frequency at which that charge was delivered to 
SC. Hence, variations occurred in the amplitude 
and frequency of the current pulses delivered to 
R. This produced a low frequency buzzing 
sound in the headphones [5, 9]. 

The sensitivity of the ticker detector was ex- 
tremely good, although the low frequency 
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buzzing sound produced by the ticker to indicate 
a signal often could not be heard when severe at- 
mospheric noise existed [9, 10]. In addition to 
permitting the use of a high “Q” tuned circuit, 
the ticker did not require the received signal to 
have a minimum threshold value in order for de- 
tection to occur as did the coherer and some 
other detectors. 


Alternate Forms of the Ticker 


Several variations in the method for imple- 
menting the ticker principle were developed. 
The goal generally was to achieve a simpler, 
more reliable ticker mechanism and/or to cir- 
cumvent existing patents. 

Louis W. Austin of the U.S. National Bureau 
of Standards developed a “slipping contact” 
ticker in which a thin copper or steel wire under 
light pressure brushed against the surface of a 
rotating, polished copper or nickel disk. The 
slipping contact or “rotary” ticker shown in Fig. 
3 developed by C. V. Logwood of the Federal 
Telegraph Company operated on the same prin- 
ciple but did so more effectively. One end of a 
thin spring steel wire under light pressure rested 
in a shallow, roughened groove on the periphery 
of a rotating steel disk. Backward rotation 
(against the point of the wire) of the disk caused 
the contact to chatter resulting in a making and 
breaking of the ticker contacts. Rotation of the 
disk was achieved using a small AC induction 
motor rather than a DC motor because sparking 
from a DC motor’s commutator usually caused 
objectionable electrical noise in the headphones 
[5,6]. 

Numerous individuals utilized variations of 
the “toothed-wheel” ticker shown in Fig. 4. A 
toothed-wheel, with the space between the teeth 
filled with an insulating material, rotated against 
a spring contact. Depending on the number of 
teeth in the wheel and the rotational speed of the 


Fig 3. C.V. Logwood’s “rotary” ticker. (From 
Ref. 5) 
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motor, the connection between capacitors Cl 
and C2 opened and closed between 300 and 
1000 times per second [4, 11]. 


The Goldschmidt Tone Wheel 


All of the various tickers discussed so far pro- 
duced a buzzing sound in the headphones, rather 
than a pure tone, for the reasons mentioned previ- 
ously. Rudolf Goldschmidt developed a mechan- 
ical interrupter which he called a “tone-wheel” to 
correct, or at least minimize, this problem. 

The tone-wheel was similar in concept to the 
toothed-wheel ticker but was much more sophis- 
ticated in its design. An interrupter wheel with 
800 teeth or segments, again with the space be- 
tween successive segments filled with an insu- 
lating material, was rotated at a very precisely 
controlled and regulated speed which could be 
varied. Goldschmidt’s goal was to have the tone- 
wheel produce interruptions in the received sig- 
nal at a frequency which differed by several hun- 
dred Hertz from the frequency of the signal it- 
self. The result was that a “beating” effect was 
produced with the beat frequency equal to the 
difference between the signal frequency and the 
frequency at which the interruptions occurred [4, 
6, 95-11]. 

Because the frequency of interruptions was 
very accurately controlled and because the 
“make and break” action of the brushes and the 
segments on the rotating wheel was very precise, 
the signal heard in the headphones was a very 
pleasant and uniform audio frequency tone. Two 
signals, nearly equal in frequency, could be dif- 
ferentiated because they produced different 
audio frequency tones. Since atmospheric noise 
is not of a uniform frequency, the response it 
produced in the headphones could be easily dis- 
tinguished from the desired signal. A further ad- 
vantage was that, since each variety of telephone 
receiver has a specific audio frequency at which 
it provides the greatest response, it was possible 
to adjust the beat frequency so that maximum 
sensitivity was achieved [4, 7]. 

Even with 800 segments on the interrupter 
wheel, the required rotational speed of the wheel 
was very great. For example, if the received sig- 
nal had a frequency of 54 kHz, the wheel would 
have to rotate at a speed of approximately 4050 
rpm. Several later designs of the tone wheel 
mechanism provided for the received signal to 
make multiple passes through a tone wheel ro- 
tating at a lower speed in order to achieve the de- 
sired ultimate interruption rate. 

Goldschmidt’s tone wheel actually was a me- 
chanical implementation of the heterodyne prin- 
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Fig. 4. A “toothed wheel” ticker. (From Ref. 11) 


ciple which Fessenden had conceived. Vacuum 
tube receivers utilizing the heterodyne principle 
would not become widely used until after World 
War I. Until that time, receivers employing tick- 
ers or tone wheels were commonly used in CW 
wireless telegraphy stations. 
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ON THE INTERNET 
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PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. E-MAIL: caschwark@aol.com 


Getting Acquainted with the Internet 


ot too long ago our President, Bill 
Nee mentioned to me that the OTB 

really ought to have a column devoted to 
the Internet. He felt we needed to (1) show mem- 
bers who are not yet “wired in” something about 
what this incredible resource can mean to an- 
tique radio collectors and restorers, (2) give the 
members who would like to get connected some 
guidance on how to do so, and (3) provide a 
clearinghouse where members can share 
sources of information found on the web. 

I was a little bit embarrassed about having to 
be asked for this column! I make extensive use of 
the Net every day, and really should have picked 
up on how useful Internet information could be 
to our readers. At any rate, the solution was 
close at hand; I was fortunate enough to con- 
vince my friend Chuck Schwark to become our 
Internet columnist and realize the goals that Bill 
laid out. You can read about Chuck’s excellent 
qualifications for this job in the our “About Our 
Authors” section —MFE 


What is the Internet? 


By now, you’ve heard many things about the 
Internet. “It’s the holy grail of computers,” “The 
Internet is a vast wasteland...,” and on and on. 
There are as many opinions on what the Internet 
is (or is not) as there are people who offer them. 
Granted, there are good points and 
_ bad points. Whether you are now 
“surfing the Net” or you don’t know 
a floppy disk from a slipped disk, 
there is a vast array of information 
and knowledge out there just waiting 
to be tapped. One can find informa- 


Here’s an introductory heading to 
one of the pages on my personal web 
site (which features in-depth Philco 
information) as it might appear on 
your web browser. Visit me at http// 
members.aol.com/caschwark/ 
index.htm if you have Internet capa- 
bility now. 
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tion and resources on any subject from antiques 
to zoology — information for (and from) indi- 
viduals and professionals alike. 

The Internet in all of its various forms, like E- 
mail, the World Wide Web, Newsgroups, Telnet, 
etc., is a gigantic worldwide network of comput- 
ers sharing common data links that allow anyone 
to gather information, pictures, music and video 
clips and the like and also electronically “talk” 
with others. Actually, the Internet is really a net- 
work of networks. That’s what makes it such a 
powerful tool for researching just about any 
topic one can think of. 


How it all Began 


What we know as the internet began in the 
late 60s as a network of computers developed 
by the US Department of Defense to allow sci- 
entists to communicate in real time on their pro- 
jects. One of the D of D agencies, the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA), set up the 
ARPANET as the first large-scale computer net- 
work. Then, in the late ’80s, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation upgraded this network by 
adding regional networks, renaming it NSFNET. 

By this time all kinds of networks were being 
linked together all over the globe; small local 
area networks called LANs and large wide area 
networks called WANs. Around 1982, because 


f= The Phitco Repats Bench Netecap 


eed The Philco Repair Bench 


pair Bench! Here you Ul find many 


resources for the Philco 1 OR ‘restorer ranging from parts 
cross-references toService information to an identification guide 


for the early Philco cathedred madets. 
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Chuck, 


One way you can receive ‘ Bei isis fe beidect <etap ea ee 
. . . | use Gammon Reel String, which is braided nylon. | bought it at my loca 
valuable information de hardware store. Good luck, 


through the news groups on Dave 
USENET. This is one answer 
I received to a query about 
dial cord I posted on the 
newsgroup “rec.antiques. 
radio+ phono.” 


Subject: Re: Source for LARGE dial cord? 

Path: lobby03. news. aol. cominewstf02. news. aol. comlaudrey03. news. aol. cominot-for-mail 
From: pgonshor@aal. com (Pgonshor) 

Newsgroups: rec. antiques. radio+phono 

Lines: 5 

NNTP-Pasting-Host: ladderO3_news.aol.com 

Admin: news@aal.com 

Date: 7 Oct 1998 02:40:42 GMT 

Organization: AOL http:/Awww.aal.cam 

References: <19981006221 105.25895.00004949@ng-cr1 .aol.cam> 
Message-ID: <19981006224042 22187 .00003844@ng99. aol. com> 


of its international scope, the 
name /nternet started to be 
used to describe this vast 
“network of networks.” No- 
body really “owns” the Inter- 
net or controls it, although 
Bill Gates may think so! There are many users 
on the Net — and their number is growing every 
day. International data Corp. estimates world- 
wide users numbered about 38 million in 1994, 


56 million in 1995 and is estimated to reach 256 
million in 1999. Millions are “surfing” the Net 
every day of the week. 
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GLOSSARY OF INTERNET TERMS 


Here are just a few of the most often en- 
countered phrases and acronyms used to 
describe the features of the Internet: 


BROWSER: A software program used to ac- 
cess the WEB and display graphics and text 
on a Web Page. 


CYBERSPACE: Another name for the entire 
INTERNET, its environment, and its associ- 
ated hardware and software resources. 


E-MAIL: Short for electronic mail, a text 
message (sometimes with graphics images) 
sent from one computer to another com- 
puter via a network. 


HYPERTEXT: A text document with special 
imbedded codes or links for displaying text 
mixed with graphics, sound and or video 
elements. Hypertext files are used on the 
World Wide Web. 


LINK: An imbedded pointer to other Web 
Pages or Hypertext documents. 


NEWSGROUP: A chartered Usenet discus- 
sion group, centered on a specific topic, 
where messages are posted and replied to. 


ONLINE: Refers to your computer being 
connected to a remote network or infor- 
mation service like America Online, Com- 
puServe, or directly to the Internet. 


WEB SITE: A location on the World Wide 
Web where an individual or an organiza- 
tion has made available text, graphics 
and/or audio material often on a specific 
subject or for a specific purpose. 


What Can You Do With It? 


All these interconnected systems and networks 
comprise different “services” available to con- 
nect to your computer. The most popular ser- 
vices on the Internet are: 

E-mail — Sending and receiving messages 
from one computer user to another. E-mail used 
to be simple text messages, but now messages 
can also have pictures, video or audio clips 
imbedded or attached to them. 

UseNet — Similar to e-mail except messages 
are posted to a common area for many to read and 
respond to. The UseNet began in 1979 and now 
has over 4,000 discussion topics to choose from. 
These topics are commonly called Newsgroups. 

FTP — Access to archives of files used as 
repositories for many types of information. For 
example, software companies may use FTP to 
make it possible for you to download files for 
updating their products. 

Chat (IRC) — Internet Relay Chat is a com- 
mon area where users can discuss many subjects 
and topics. The conversations take place in indi- 
vidual “chat rooms,” devoted to specific topics. 
Comments posted by anyone are seen instanta- 
neously by all. 

World Wide Web —The Web accesses all In- 
ternet networks. It is also a hypertext-based doc- 
ument retrieval system. This just means you can 
point and click on highlighted words in a docu- 
ment on the screen and be taken to a related piece 
of information selected by the author. Web pages 
typically have text, graphics, pictures and the like 
— similar to illustrated text in a book or brochure. 

Where does the Internet all this computer hard- 
ware fit in with collecting and restoring antique 

(continued on page 46) 
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The Basics of Bias 


B* in people is usually a bad thing, but it’s 
good for tubes. It improves performance, re- 
duces current consumption and prolongs tube 
life. This kind of bias means the application of a 
negative voltage to the control grid. 

The principle was first used by Fritz Lowen- 
stein in 1912. He was trying to sell an Audion am- 
plifier to AT&T for repeater service. He found that 
distortion was greatly reduced when a negative 
voltage was applied to the grid from a battery. Al- 
though AT&T didn’t buy his amplifier, they did 
buy his “C bias” patent when it was issued in 1917. 

Our younger members who didn’t cut their 
teeth on tubes like the old timers often have a 
hazy concept of how tubes function. Most re- 
ceiving tubes are designed to operate with the 
control grid negative with respect to the cathode 
or filament and both negative with respect to the 
plate. Note that these relationships are among the 
electrodes and not to any point outside the tube. 

Look at Figure 1. This shows the effect of grid 
voltage on plate current in an “ideal” triode oper- 
ated at a constant plate voltage. Note that the re- 
gion between points A and B is linear. A change 
of 1 V up or down on the grid gives a 1 mA 
change in plate current. This change of 1 mA/V 
is the static transconductance (Gm) of the tube. 


PLATE CURRENT vs. GRID BIAS 
IDEAL TRIODE 


_ Figure 1. 
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Multiplied by 1000, the result is micromhos, the 
unit used in tube manuals. Gm is called mutual 
conductance in older books. In the linear region, 
plate current is a faithful replica of grid voltage; 
there is no distortion. 

Below point A the tube begins to cut off. The 
change in plate current for a negative change in 
grid voltage is not the same as for a positive 
change. The output does not replicate the input 
and is therefore distorted. 

- Above point B the space charge around the 
cathode is becoming depleted, and plate current 
is limited by the cathode’s ability to supply elec- 
trons. We say that the tube is saturated. The same 
asymmetry in the plate current-grid voltage rela- 
tionship happens, but in reverse. If the grid is 
positive with respect to the cathode, it will draw 
current. Receiving tubes are not designed for 
this, and their lives are shortened under such 
conditions. 

Let’s set the DC bias at -2 V and put a 2 V 
peak-to-peak sine wave signal on the grid of our 
“ideal” triode. The signal will modulate the bias 
1-V up and 1 V down between -1 and -3 V. The 
plate current will vary between 7 and 9 mA (2 
mA), averaging 8 mA. 

Now let’s change the DC bias to -6 V. With the 
same signal, the plate current will now 
vary between 3 and 5 mA (still 2 mA), 
however, the plate current will average 
only 4 mA. We get the same result at 
half the plate current. The trick is to bias 
the tube as much as possible and yet 
stay within the linear region when the 
maximum expected signal is applied. 
An amplifier with too much or too little 
bias will distort on strong signals. 

In the era of battery sets and expen- 
sive tubes, the savings Of current and 
increase of tube life had real economic 
significance. 

With battery sets, bias was supplied 
by returning the grids to the negative 
terminal of a small battery called a “C” 
battery. Its cost was more than offset 
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by the resulting longer life of the “B” (plate) bat- 
teries. The “C” battery lasted indefinitely because 
no current was drawn from it. When AC sets 
were developed, another way was needed to 
make the grid negative with respect to the fila- 
ment or cathode. 

Many of the early AC sets continued the prac- 
tice of applying an actual negative voltage to the 
grids. There were 2 main ways of generating this 
voltage. The first (Figure 2) obtains the voltage 
by putting a resistor in the negative power sup- 
ply lead. The entire set current must flow 
through this resistor. The resulting voltage drop 
makes the end nearest the center tap negative 
with respect to chassis ground. The speaker field 
or filter choke, L, is in the positive leg. The fil- 
ter capacitors are at C. Note that the negative 
lead of the first filter capacitor goes to the center 
tap — not to chassis. 

The resistor often was tapped to provide dif- 
ferent bias voltages for different stages. It had to 
be large because it carried the entire set current. 
A different arrangement is shown in Figure 3. 
Here, the speaker field, L, is placed in the nega- 
tive leg where its resistance provides the voltage 
drop for bias. This scheme saves the cost of a 
power resistor. B+ filtering action is the same in 
either case. Bias obtained by these means is 
sometimes called “fixed” bias, but it really isn’t. 
Bias voltage will vary with current drawn by the 
set which, in turn, depends on signal level. The 
proper term is “back” bias. Fixed bias is that sup- 
plied by a battery or separate power supply. 

The bias is applied to the tube grid through an 
isolating resistor as shown in Figures 4A or 4B. 
The arrangement of Figure 4B was often used to 
provide additional filtering of the bias voltage 
and reduce hum. Resistor values are typically 
250-500 kQ. Cb in Figure 4B was typically 0.25- 
0.5 uF. A small amount of leakage in Cb will 
materially reduce bias voltage. 

Also used from the beginning of the AC era 
and becoming almost universal by 1934 is the 
method of Figure 4C. This is called “self” bias or 
sometimes “cathode” bias. Both the grid resistor, 
Rg, and the cathode resistor, Rk, are returned to 
ground. Since the grid draws no current, there 
will be no voltage drop across Rg, and the grid 
voltage will be zero. The tube current must flow 
through Rk, so the resulting voltage drop will 
make the cathode more positive than ground. 
This fulfills the requirement that the grid be neg- 
ative with respect to the cathode. The value of 
Rk is chosen to give the desired bias voltage. 


All the above was prompted by the following 
item by Ross Smith (Elkhart, IN) in the Newslet- 
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ter of the Northern Indiana Members of the In- 
diana Historical Radio Society: 

A 1937 Aircastle 7-tube superhet came in for 
restoration. After replacing capacitors and re- 
aligning, the set performed very poorly and the 
tuning eye stayed closed. Only local stations 
could be heard with the volume all the way up. 
All voltages checked normal except the bias 
voltages, which were too high. 

This set derived its bias voltages from 2 car- 
bon resistors connected in series between the 
high voltage center tap and chassis ground. The 
one from the center tap was supposed to be 300 
Q and the other to the chassis 5 Q. They had in- 
creased in value to 400+ Q and 40 Q respec- 
tively. 

They were replaced with the correct values of 
higher wattage resistors. Several other resistors 
which had drifted 30% or more and a critical 
50 kQ oscillator resistor which had changed to 

(continued on page 46) 


Figure 3. 


Figure 4. 
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The Mackay Radio Model 138-B Marine Communications Receiver 


Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company of 
New York and using a variety of National 
Company parts, came to my attention through 
radio historian Alan Douglas. The photographs 
you see here are part of the collection he rescued 
when National was closed down. While I don’t 
have a manual for the set and I have never 
worked with the unit, quite a bit of information 
can be attained by a careful study of the pictures. 
My thanks to Alan for making them available. 
Looking at the front of the receiver, it is ob- 
vious that its design stressed operating simplic- 
ity. The small group of controls includes RF and 
audio gain, a band switch, BFO and AVC 
Switches, and coarse and fine tuning. The first 
two of the five bands cover 85 to 550 kc, with the 
remaining three covering 1.9 to 24.0 mc. Also 
on the panel are a single phone jack and a small 
monitor speaker. The panel itself appears to be 
covered with a paper or film material. The cabi- 
net has no top lid, but thumbscrews allow for 


TT interesting receiver, manufactured by 


The uncluttered front panel features the Mackay 
Radio name and logo. 


easy access to the chassis. On the back deck 
there is a connection terminal for a separate 
speaker and a telephone line. 

There is no power transformer evident, so I 
speculate that this is an AC-DC set. It also ap- 
pears to be of wartime (WW II) manufacture as 
evidenced by the shielded preselector. The main 


The top inside. Note that the band spread control 
is actually a small trimmer capacitor shunted 


across the main oscillator variable. 
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The bottom inside. Note the simple layout. Bands 
are changed by means of a ganged switch. Coils 
appears to be substantial and heavily waxed. 
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dial, the IF transformers, 
and the filter chokes are 
made by National. The 
overall quality of manufac- 
ture appears to be very 
high, with rugged heavy- 
duty components used 
throughout. 

Since the tuning range 
does not cover the standard 
BC band, this set was not 


The rear of the set. The an- 
tenna jack apparently ac- 
cepts balanced line. 


primarily intended for 
morale purposes but for 
general communications 
work. If any reader has 
one of these nicely-built 
units, I would like to hear 
about it! 


ON THE INTERNET, continued from page 42 


radios? I thought you’d never ask! There are 
many places on the World Wide Web that are of 
special interest to restorers and collectors like 
ourselves. If you are saying to yourself, “I’m 
computer illiterate,” or “I leave my computer at 
work,” this column will still be of interest to you. 
In the issues to come, I will be guiding you 
through the vast and growing territory of the in- 
ternet and pointing out interesting sites to visit 
and information resources that can enhance your 
enjoyment of our antique radio hobby. 
Following are references to a few good books 
that will get you into this subject in more detail. 
All are available at any good bookstore and, by 
the way, I happened to find them on Barnes & 
Noble’s website. That’s about all for now. Re- 
member this column is for you, the reader. I wel- 
come your suggestions and comments as well as 


any tidbits you may have come across on the Net 
that can be shared with everyone. Next time 
we’ ll explore the “how-to’s” of getting online. 


Suggested Books 


The Internet for Dummies Quick Reference by 
John R. Levine, paperback, published by IDG 
Books Worldwide, 1998 - $12.99 

Sam’s Teach Yourself the Internet in 10 Min- 
utes by Paul Cassel and Rick Bolten, paperback, 
published by Sams, 1998 - $12.99 

The Internet for Beginners by Philippa 
Wingate, paperback, published by EDC Publish- 
ing, 1997 - $8.95 

How the Internet Works by Preston Gralla and 
Mina Reimer, paperback, published by Que, 
1997 - $29.99 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 44 


90 kQ were also replaced. After going over the 
alignment again, the set played as good as new, 
and the eye tube “blinked” as it should. Don’t 
overlook the bias voltages when checking the 
other voltages in a set. 

Editor’s Note: A 30% change is common. I 
have seen resistors increase 5 to 10X and even 
open up though still mechanically sound. The 
worst offenders are the ones with the wire leads 
wrapped around the ends of the carbon ele- 
ment—DKO. 

9” o Ome 


Phillip Drexler (St. Paul, MN) shares the fol- 
lowing tips for cleaning and preserving the fin- 
ish on cabinets based on 26 years of experience: 

Soak the exterior of the cabinet (one surface at 
a time) for at least 15 min with any brand of 
lemon oil which does not contain petroleum dis- 
tillates. Then apply Murphy’s Oil Soap with a 
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soft cloth. Do not add water to the oil soap. Use 
more lemon oil to remove the oil soap and wipe 
dry with a clean cloth. Avoid getting any of these 
materials on the grille cloth or any paper labels. 
If the cabinet is not clean, repeat the process. Sev- 
eral treatments may be needed for very dirty cab- 
inets. When the cabinet is clean and dry, use 
Weiman’s Furniture cream for a final polish. 

Phillip cautions never to use the following on 
wood cabinets: turpentine, linseed oil, Cotton 
Cleanser, waterless hand cleaners, steel wool, 
Old English Scratch Cover, Pledge spray wax or 
shoe polish. 

4. 


In the May 1998 O7B, Len Aquilino appealed 
for someone to design a solid-state replacement. 
for the Type 45 tube. Any luck out there? 

Keep sending in your “screwy” tube stories; 
we almost have enough for a column! 
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BY: ROBERT LOZIER 


TINKERER’S RADIO 


number of Carolinas Chapter AWA 
Ames have been involved in setting 

up a nine-month-long exhibition on 
“Radio Broadcasting in the Carolinas” at the 
Museum of the New South in Charlotte, NC. 
Rather late in the project, the Director of the mu- 
seum told me he’d like to include a simple radio 
that school children could “tinker with,” perhaps 
even wire it up and tune in stations. Good sense 
and caution having temporarily deserted me, I 
said something like “Sure, no problem!” 

After reason returned, I started thinking of 
some of the problems I would need to solve. 
First of all, the museum director was thinking of 
a crystal set but that would just not do. I was not 
going to be able to put up much of an antenna in- 
side or outside of a modern commercial building 
down in Charlotte’s skyscraper row. And even if 
I did, how would a kid be able to hear even a 
good working crystal set with a full yellow bus 
load of other kids around him? 

No, I was going to need more audio power 
than that. The outfit would be in our 1920s vin- 


A corner of the Carolina Radio exhibit set up something like a 
radio shop. It features broadcast sets from 1921 to 1929. 


tage “Carolina Radio” exhibit area so transistors 
would be out of the question! Most electric 
safety codes consider anything over 24 volts AC 
or 48 volts DC as a hazard even if the source is 
current-limited. So about the only 1920s vintage 
circuit that is going to work worth a hoot under 
these circumstances will have to be the good old 
Armstrong regenerator. 

So... a “blooper” it would be. It would need 
just one tube, a triode with about 22 volts on the 
plate, to give good headphone volume. An 01-A 
would impart a vintage look and require only 4 
ampere of filament current. This tube is still 
readily available. (I obviously wouldn’t want to 
install a brass base, tip-seal WD-11 out in the 
“war zone” of a hands-on museum exhibit.) A 
fifteen minute wind-up timer switch in series 
with the “A” supply would prevent unnecessary 
drain, keeping the batteries usable for at least a 
month or two at a time. 

A few trips up to the attic and out to a storage 
shed yielded the tube socket; grid leak; binding 
posts; knobs; filament rheostat; phone jack; grid, 
phone and tuning “con- 
densers” ( no “capacitors” 
back in those days!). I 
also turned up a little bag 
of Fahnestock clips I 
must have picked up 20 
years ago with just this 
sort of project in mind. 

That left only the need 
for a three-circuit tuning 
coil. I have a number of 
coils in the attic that 
would work for this cir- 
cuit but they probably 
would not last too long at 
the hands of the young 
tinkerers. I thought it bet- 
ter to just make one out 
of clear acrylic plastic. 
That way all the windings 
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authenticity and attention to detail. 


would be visible and I would have room to label 
all the connections. 

This also gave me a good excuse to use clear 
acrylic for the front panel thereby making the 
other parts of the set easier to see. Mounted on an 
8" x 12" pine scrap given just a touch of stain 
(and a coat of dull clear lacquer) for good visual 
contrast, the parts would be nicely set off. 

The next task was to think about the batteries. 
The cost of new batteries in vintage sizes would 
have been prohibitive, and their artwork would 
look too modern. So would a bunch of Radio 
Shack or Duracell alkaline ‘D’ cells and 9-volt 
transistor batteries. 

A few years ago I had experimented with 
making replica batteries for Ted Miller’s Radi- 
ola Grand and Ernie Hite’s Radiola IV, and I 
now put this knowledge to good use. I molded a 
copy of the top of an old-style Eveready “B” 
battery and painted it to look like the old red 
sealing wax. This top was fitted to a little ply- 
wood box the size of the battery. Next I made 
Canon laser color copies of old Eveready 22/2- 
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The finished “Tinkerers Radio,” aka “Radiophone 
Concert Receiver,” attests to author Lozier’s eye for 


volt batteries and fastened them to the sides 
of these boxes. From a few feet away, they 
look so real you’d have to be told they are 
replicas. 

The “A” batteries were made in similar 
fashion, except that the body of the cell was 
cut from a piece of Schedule 80 PVC pipe. 
I could have easily mounted my alkaline 
batteries inside the enclosures I’d made. 
However, I opted to run wires out the bot- 
toms of the enclosures to a location where 
the batteries could be easily accessed for re- 
placement. . 

Some of you may note that there are only 
two “A” batteries to run the 01-A. Those big 
#6 dry cells created something of a space 
problem in laying out the exhibit, so I 
elected to use just two of them. However, 
they are really supplying six volts to the cir- 
cuit. Just in case some observant kid notices 
that the cells are marked 1% volts, I’ve 
marked the filament connections to the 
radio “3 volts.” If he or she also knows that 
an 01-A has a 5-volt filament, then I guess 
we’ ll have some explaining to do. 

Since all the connections on the radio 
chassis are accessible and made with Fahne- 
stock clips, | was concerned that one of the 
“tinkerers” might accidentally short out the 
batteries. To protect the “A” batteries, I 
installed a 5-ohm, 10-watt resistor in 
series with the timer switch. For the 
22'4-volt supply, I elected to rig up a Zener 
diode and transistor that would cause a 
piezo alarm to sound off if the battery had to 
source more than 10 milliamps. 

If several visitors were present at once, it 
would not be practical to rely entirely on head- 
phones for listening. So I wanted to have an 
audio amplifier that could be connected to drive 
a loudspeaker for all to hear. Again, a transistor 
amplifier would be a sour note. 

Returning to the attic, I found a vintage three- 
stage R-C coupled audio amplifier using 01-As. 
It was perhaps of 1924 vintage and had no prod- 
uct identification. This amp would need a B+ of 
about 90 volts, definitely a shock hazard. I de- 
cided to make a clear acrylic box that would 
keep inquisitive fingers away from the voltage 
points, protect the tubes and keep the clip-in re- 
sistance units from “growing legs,” if you know 
what I mean. 

In the end, however, power considerations 
dictated that I give up the idea of making the am- 
plifier operational. Though I could put together 
a 90-volt battery pack that would last for many 
months in this service, I could not really “afford” 
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the 4 ampere burden of the amplifier fila- 
ment circuit. That would kill my “D” cells 
quick. So it was time for more “little white 
lies.” If this three tube amplifier module 
were covered up for safety, who could tell if 
the thing were really working or not? So fi- 
nally some upstart transistor circuitry crept 
into my design. Actually, it was even worse: 
an LM 386 integrated circuit amplifier chip 
and a few other parts were hidden under the 
panel. With transformer isolation of the 
input, I could operate it from the same six 
volts used on the blooper’s filament circuit 
at a cost of only about 25 milliamperes. The 
output of the amplifier goes into the 8-ohm 
side of one of Fred Hammond’s universal 
output transformers so that I can drive an 
old time horn speaker. 

What speaker should I use ??? There was 
no question in my mind that it could only be 
a Radiola UZ-1325 horn with one of those 
wonderful Miller Hard Rubber Company 
bells. (I am convinced that hundreds of 
years after the last °55 Chevy engine block 
has turned completely to rust, archaeolo- 
gists will still be digging up these Miller 
horns in like-new condition!) 

OK.... The electrical engineering is done. 
Time to go out to the shed (move out 
enough junk to get to the radial arm saw ) 
and make some sort of wood base for this 
contraption. After about 7 or 8 hours work I 
was pleased with the results and happy I still 
had ten fingers. 

If you have seen my radio workshop then you 
know that there is not enough room to work on 
such a bulky item. It was necessary to comman- 
deer the dining room table for a day and a half to 
put the thing together. And, with an eight-foot 
antenna wire laid out on the carpet, it worked !!! 
It will squeal like crazy anywhere on the band if 
you turn the regeneration too far and the tuning 
is sharp as a knife. 

The only thing left to do was to cover the out- 
fit with all sorts of labels. I could not resist mak- 
ing a large label for the front of the base saying 
Radiophone Concert Receiver because way back 
then, the musical broadcasts you would have 
heard were rather formal affairs tending towards 
“high class” music. 

Folks today just don’t know how to tune such 
a radio so I wrote about five pages of large-type 
instructions plus some background on why this 
radio was built the way it is. I also included 
drawings of the schematic and a color coded pic- 
torial of how the set is wired. 

Down at the museum I erected a three wire 
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Here’s a closer view of the radio, showing off Bob’s 
remarkable battery replicas and his neat use of clear 
plastic to protect and organize the components. 


flat-top antenna running about 26 feet from post 
to post just over the tops of the shelving in our 
exhibition room. My ground connection was to a 
wall outlet. Much to my surprise, I found four 
stations with good signal strength but ALL of 
them were strictly “talk radio” outlets. This just 
would not do, so I set up a little crystal controlled 
AM transmitter in the room that takes its audio 
from a CD player. I had a co-worker burn a CD 
of some late 1920s popular music I have col- 
lected over the years. Now I had some decent 
music appropriate to be tuned in on my little one 
tube Tinkerer’s Radio. 

So there you have it; almost 40 hours of prime 
time — spare time.... GONE ! Maybe I’Il pause 
and think a little more about what is involved in 
a project before I next utter thosé dangerous 
words “Sure, no problem!” 


Editor’s Note: Bob won a special award for 
his “Tinkerer’s Radio” in the 1998 Conference 
Equipment Contest (New or Rebuilt Category) 
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THE LOUDSPEAKER 
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Baldwin Loud Speakers 


sets. An article about the Baldwin Company in the Decem- 
ber, 1983 issue of the O7B reviews the firm’s extensive back- 
ground in the headset business. 

It was about 1923 when Baldwin decided to manufacture horn 
speakers. Since the company’s headsets were already being used as 
drivers in other manufacturer’s horn speakers, it must have seemed 
logical for Baldwin to enter this field. 

Although I searched many contemporary radio magazines of the 
1920s for Baldwin horn speaker advertising, I was able to find very 
little. However I do have several company brochures showing the 
horn speaker product line. 

The height of the horn is seldom given in these brochures, al- 
though information perhaps less important to today’s collectors, such 
as driver-coil wire diameter and cost, is provided. The company mar- 
keted several different shapes and configurations under different 
model names. These utilized different materials for 
the necks and bells and had drivers of different im- 
pedances. Baldwin also developed a complete 
line of phono speakers (specialized drivers for 


Nee Baldwin was a well known manufacturer of head- 


“Baby Baldwin” (24" utilizing acoustical phonograph horns as 
high) was one of the orig- radio speakers). 

inal two speakers re- It is thought the Baldwin uti- 

leased about 1923. Its lized its existing network of 
companion, the “Junior headset jobbers and distribu- 

Baldwin,” looked simi- tors in marketing its horn 

lar, but was 32" high and speakers distribution. Horn 

had a larger driver. speakers and drivers re- 


mained in the Baldwin line 
until the firm went into re- 
ceivership in 1926. 


“Concert Grand” is in a typical gooseneck style, but was one of the few 
models to have a mica diaphragm. Impedance was 20,000 ohms. “Con- 
cert” was identical physically but had a different finish (see text), metal 
diaphragm and 30,000 ohm impedance. 


: 
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The “Concert Grand” (genuine walnut) and 
“Concert” (imitation walnut or mahogany) 
names were also used as designations for 
speakers in this “cabinet” style. Perhaps they 
had the same drivers as the goosenecks of the 
same name. 


The “Utility” model was ideal for installation 
in a furniture cabinet. 


Two phono speaker models also carried the 
“Concert Grand” (pictured) and “Concert” 
names. Note adapters for coupling speaker to 

Phono tone arms of different manufacture. 
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BY ALAN DOUGLAS 


THE HOWARD/SILVER/ 
HALLICRAFTERS TIME LINE 


here has been considerable confusion 
vse the earliest history of Hallicrafters, 

evidenced by the fact that of the several 
accounts in print, no two agree. In particular, no 
one agrees on who actually made the radios 
(Hallicrafters had no factory or RCA license 
until moving to the Case plant in Marion, Indi- 
ana in mid-1936). 

Things start to fall into place if one constructs 
parallel time lines for the three Chicago compa- 
nies in question: Hallicrafters, McMurdo Silver, 
and Howard. It then becomes evident that Sil- 
ver’s factory was transferred to Howard when 
RCA sued Silver for lack of a license, and that 
for a couple of years thereafter, Howard had the 
only license and made radios for both Silver and 
Hallicrafters. There is documentation for this: in 
an “open letter” in the McMurdo Silver Times 
for Dec. 1936, answering charges by Scott in his 
promotional literature, Silver states that “Mas- 
terpiece V radios...were built by men trained by 
me and upon the Howard payroll in its plant.” In 
a letter to William Orr dated July 12, 1978, Hal- 
ligan said “We picked up some other private 
label business and even Mac Silver got us to 
build his special set.” 

RCA seems to have been less than enthusias- 
tic about riding herd on a bunch of unruly li- 
censees scattered around the country, a job in- 
volving travelling to each company and auditing 
the books to assess royalties. RCA solved the 
problem in California by letting Gilfillan hold 
the primary license and take care of the details. 
Indeed all the smaller manufacturers were even- 
tually required to build their sets under Gilfil- 
lan’s roof. It looks as if RCA had a similar idea 
for Chicago, after suing Silver. Howard had al- 
ways been above the fray, content to make a 
small number of high-quality sets, and to simply 
sign up for whatever licenses were available. In 
1929 his company had been bought by the 


Everett Piano Co. and moved to South Haven, 
Michigan. They had continued by make good ra- 
dios during 1932 and 1933 (even a peewee set, 
probably the only one to use a power trans- 
former) but the Everett owners may have been 
glad to sell the radio business back to Austin 
Howard in 1934. At any rate, Howard took over 
the old Silver plant on Belmont Ave., and had an 
RCA license when neither Silver nor Halli- 
crafters did. The timing is too coincidental to 
have been chance. 

By mid-1936 both Hallicrafters and Silver had 
broken away from Howard and had their own 
factories. Neither is still standing: 2900 Michi- 
gan Ave. is a parking lot, while the old Echo- 
phone plant at 2611 Indiana Ave. has given way 
to a condo/apartment complex. 1731 Belmont is 
still there, however. Silver’s place of exile on 
North Paulina St. is still the same old terra cotta 
office building/store. Hallicrafters’ first loca- 
tions are now the Marriott Courtyard Hotel (417 
N. State St.) and a funeral home (3001 Southport 
Ave.). The Case plant in Marion, Indiana has 
been demolished. I am extremely indebted to our 
esteemed Editor, Marc Ellis, for making pil- 
grimages to these, as of course I have no knowl- 
edge of things Chicago. Thanks also to Bill Orr 
for forwarding copies of old correspondence via 
Hank Olson. 

Here are some notes, keyed to the numbers at 
each transition point on the chart: 


@ Hallicrafters was formed on Jan. 1, 1933 
according to Max de Henseler’s book “The Hal- 
licrafters Story” (p. 21), although this actually 
says “New Year’s Eve 1933” which is incorrect. 
In a letter written to H.L. Chadbourne on July 3, 
1980, Halligan states that he left his sales-repre- 
sentative partnership and struck out for himself 
after Silver Marshall had gone bankrupt and 
commissions had ceased, which would also put 
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Hallicrafters’ founding at early 1933. 

The Rider manuals show schematics for Sil- 
ver-Marshall Mfg. Co. (Halligan’s outfit) from 
4/26/33 to 1/29/34. Silver-Marshall Mfg. Co. 
was a paper corporation which held stock in Sil- 
ver-Marshall. 

From Halligan’s letter dated July 3, 1980 to 
Chadbourne: “I started selling things by mail 
under the name Halligan & Company. Silver’s 
lawyer told me they owned a company named 
Silver-Marshall Manufacturing Company and I 
could use that name on some of the things I was 
selling at 15 cents a nameplate.” 

From a letter by Halligan to William Orr of 
July 12, 1978: “Meanwhile, I had made a deal 
with Mac Silver’s mother, who owned a name 
“Silver Marshall Manufacturing Company,” and 
I proceeded to put that name on various radio 
sets that I was able to get from some of the local 
manufacturers and sold this stuff by mail. I also 
put this Silver Marshall name on the first set de- 
signed by Ken Clough and sold that by mail 
too.” (the S-1) 


RAFTERS EE eae 
ee ELIC SILVER: MARSHALL’ 
MFG. CO. 


130334 
e401s/@aysrin© 1731-35 @ 
MW6ESTHST. BELM 
SILVER se 
SILVER - /MC MURDO SILVER 
MARSHALL, INC. 

| INC, , 
SILVER-MARSHALL INC. 
| SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. ® 


HOWARD RADIO CO. | 


1932 i933 


47 N. STATE STREET | 300/ SOUTHPORT AVE. . 


ONT AVE. ~ 3346-58 N. PAULINA STREET 


I934 


® This date is unclear. As noted in (1) above, 
the last dated schematic for the Silver Marshall 
Mfg. Co. is January 1934. The first Hallicrafters 
short-wave model (S-1) appears in Radio News 
in April 1934. Radio News appeared about a 
month before its cover date, and ads had to be 
submitted two months before. The original 8- 
page flyer for the Skyriders is marked “Form no. 
10M 334” which could mean he bought ten thou- 
sand on March 1934. Other than showing “Hal- 
licrafters” on the nameplate, this brochure gives 
no manufacturer at all; it merely has a blank 
space labelled “distributed by.” 

From a letter to me from H.L. Chadbourne 
dated Feb.15, 1980 recalling recent telephone 
conversations with Halligan: “Bill Halligan told 
me (according to my notes) that Howard made 
his original sets. Then he leased space in the 
basement of the Howard building and started 
building his own. Subsequently Hallicrafters ex- 
panded to occupy two floors of the building.” 

By the way, I stated in my Vol. 3 (p. 61) that 

(continued on page 61) 
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Time line for Howard/Silver/Hallicrafters. Bold lines: manufacturing plant; thin lines: sales office 


mly. (Graphic by John W. Haught) 
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KEV AND TELEGRAPH 


EDITED BY ROGER W. REINKE, 5301 NEVILLE CT., ALEXANDRIA, VA 22310-1113 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The 1998 Conference Key and Telegraph Seminar 


By Gregory Raven 


Editor’s note: In place of our usual look at 
telegraph hardware or history, we offer Greg 
Raven’s excellent description of this year’s Con- 
ference seminar. I'd also like to call readers’ at- 
tention to the fact that Murray Willer (who, as 
you'll read, is now passing the torch to Tom Per- 
era) has for many years done the leg work to 
make this seminar an important conference 
event. Our thanks to these hard working people 
for their contributions to the preservation of tele- 
graphic history.—RWR. 


unique in that it is the only recurring pre- 

sentation that takes place at the annual 
AWA Conference. For the ninth straight year, 
key collectors and telegraph historians gathered 
to hear their fellow collectors speak on various 
telegraph related topics. The following is a brief 
summary of each of the four speakers’ presenta- 


TT 1998 Key and Telegraph Seminar is 


to illustrate the panelists’ points. 

Bill Holly, author of the book The Vibroplex 
Company, presented Women in the Telegraph 
Service. He discussed evidence from his re- 
search showing that women were employed in 
the telegraph service almost from the beginnings 
of commercial operations, as early as 1846. By 
the 1870s, female telegraphers were very 
common. 

Bill emphasized the appeal of the telegraph in- 
dustry to the 19th century worker compared to 
other employment such as mills, factories, and 
laundry services. Telegraphy can be considered 
to be the first “white collar” occupation; the work 
was done in a relatively clean environment and 
pay was better than in most other occupations. 

The importance of women in the telegraph in- 
dustry was underscored by the heroism of female 
telegraphers during the Johnstown flood of 
1889; four of them died at their keys. Two sur- 
viving women assisted in reestablishing tele- 
graphic communication in the aftermath of the 
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disaster. In summary, Bill showed that women 
soon established an important role as telegraph 
operators, and their performance earned them 
equal (or nearly so) status at a time when gender 
was often a barrier to employment. 

Tom Perera’s presentation covered several 
topics. Tom reported on another of his expedi- 
tions to recover specimens of undersea cables 
from the waters of the Caribbean. This year’s ex- 
pedition was much more dangerous and complex 
than previous years, according to Tom. A salvage 
diver and a salvage ship were hired to assist. 

With great effort, sections from three different 
telegraph cables were recovered. Tom then de- 
scribed the process he used to preserve the cables 
using an electrolytic bath. A detailed analysis of 
the cable construction followed. Free pieces of 
the cables were offered to anyone willing to cut 
them with a hacksaw. (Many people were ob- 
served cutting pieces of cable at Tom’s tables in 
the flea market the day after the seminar.) 

Tom has been asked to assist in the filming of 
several movies involving telegraphic communi- 
cation. Apparently there is some difficulty in 
convincing producers to realistically incorporate 
telegraphy into scenes. One producer wanted a 
telegraph key to fall to pieces, practically ex- 
ploding in the operator’s hand. Since the key was 
of the rare wireless variety, the producer was 
persuaded to go with a more conventional (and 
accurate) approach to failed communication. 

Perera presented photos of a newly identified 
Vibroplex bug which has design features of both 
the “Original” and “Round-Shaft Model X.” 
More than one example of this hybrid key has 
been found, proving that this is a genuine, but 
short-lived, model of the Vibroplex bug. He sug- 
gested naming it the “Pseudo-X.” 

Tom’s trip to a German hamfest turned up 
scores of keys for sale, many more than are 
available at typical US hamfests. An encounter 
with a German radio operator yielded a fantastic 
camelback and exotic relay. A puzzling design 
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feature of the German keys 
is the unusual contact as- 
sembly. The lower contact 
is mounted on sort of a strap 
spring. Tom’s opinion was 
that the purpose of this is to 
reduce the clicking noise 
made by the key. (A long- 
time telegrapher was heard 
to note that the provision 
most likely was intended to 
cause a wiping or cleaning 
action on the contacts.) 

Tom also noted the lack 
of sounders to be found 
among German telegraph 
equipment. It seems that all 
early German receiving in- 
struments are registers, 
even the practice sets. Only 
very late (1930s) telegraph 
equipment was found to incorporate sounders. 
(I have been told by an Austrian collector that 
European countries required that telegraphic 
train orders be physically recorded, thus result- 
ing in the widespread use of registers in Europe 
until the end of Morse operation in those coun- 
tries. —RWR) 

The 2nd edition of Perera’s expanded Tele- 
graph Collectors Guide will be available in a 
few months, and the author requests that readers 
send him any corrections or suggestions. 

Gil Schleman’s presentation topic came as no 
surprise. Gil is known as the world’s most suc- 
cessful collector of those semi-automatic tele- 
graph keys universally known as “bugs.” He has 
been collecting the devices for 35 years, so his 
collection is considerable and includes at least 
200 different makes and models. 

Many of Gil’s bugs are the only examples 
known to exist. When he says a particular type of 
bug is “out there,” it may mean that only two ex- 
amples exist in the entire world! Some of Gil’s 
more interesting bugs include the Martin Auto- 
plexes, several models of Mecographs, and un- 
usual bugs from Australia. 

The Moderator, Murray Willer, presented 
“Light and Visual Signalling.” This is a story 
that can be traced back to 2000 BC, when fires 
were used by the Greeks to send very simple 
messages over long distances. This sort of sig- 
nalling was used by both the Romans and Greeks 
for as long as their empires existed. North Amer- 
ican Indians had a rudimentary signalling sys- 
fem, preferring to use smoke rather than fire for 
Jaytime messages. 

Murray described the first real breakthrough 
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Folks who wanted a section of one of Tom Perera’s cable samples 
were offered cutting room and a hacksaw at his flea market booth. 


in visual signalling, which was developed by 
Claude Chappe of France. This is referred to as 
a “semaphore” type of signalling, whereby in- 
formation is transmitted by observing the posi- 
tions of mechanically operated arms on tall tow- 
ers. Of course the English developed their own 
system of signalling, resulting in the shutter sys- 
tem of semaphore telegraphy. 

Murray described another system developed 
by the English Navy for signalling at sea. This 
involved a complex system of flags. Although it 
was used mostly to indicate the identification of 
a ship and its commanding officer, some quite 
complex messages could be sent using a more 
elaborate signalling code. 

The development and use of the “heliograph” 
was also described. The heliograph is a sig- 
nalling device using reflected sunlight from a 
mirror mounted on a tripod. Murray’s slides 
showed how the reflected light beam was di- 
rected towards the receiving party, and how the 
beam was “modulated” with the Morse code. 
This system of signalling was successfully used 
by the US Army, during the late 19th century, in 
wars against the Apache Indians in the south- 
western US territories. 

After nine years of planning and moderating 
the Key and Telegraph Seminar, Murray Willer 
has decided to “pass the torch” to Tom Perera. 
Murray has done an amazing job ovef the years, 
and his diligence has made the Key and Tele- 
graph Seminar the most enduring feature of the 
AWA Conference. Many thanks to Murray for 
this outstanding contribution to the telegraph 
collecting hobby, and we look forward to his 
participation as a speaker in future seminars. 
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Photo by Dick Ransley 


Note: When known, the date of death is indi- 
cated in parenthesis. 


FRANK IRWIN BLOTTER, 83, (7-5-98) 
broadcaster and radio and television producer. 
When television was in its infancy he worked at 
NBC in Chicago and New York in a variety of 
capacities — acting, writing, sales and produc- 
ing. Blotter worked with Amos and Andy, Fibber 
McGee & Molly, Fred Allen, The Little Orphan 
Annie Show, Hormel All Girls Orchestra and oth- 
ers. As a producer, he worked with the Boston 
Pops and the Chicago Symphony. He later built 
WKDC in Elmhurst, IL, which was the first AM 
stereo station on the air. 

JACK BRICKHOUSE, 82, (8-6-98) sports- 
caster. He called the play-by-play broadcasts of 
Cubs (1941-1981), White Sox (1940-1967) and 
Bear games for several generations of Chicago 
sports fans. Brickhouse began his career at age 18 
at WMBD (AM) in Peoria, IL and six years later 
moved to WGN (AM) in Chicago. When WCN 
(TV) went on the air in 1948, his voice was the 
first one heard describing a Golden Gloves fight. 
During his career he also broadcast four World 
Series (on NBC), five All-Star games, 12 NFL 
All-Star games, two NFL championships, and 
many college football bowl games. 

DON DUNPHY, 90, (7-22-98) sportscaster. 
During his career he covered more than 2,000 
fights from 1941 to 1981. He broadcast 200 title 
bouts, including 50 for the heavyweight champi- 
onship. Dunphy began his career broadcasting 
football and minor league baseball games on 
local stations. He gained prominence after he 
won an audition with Gillette to cover their Fri- 
day night fight radio schedule in 1941. Dunphy 
called fights on the radio for Gillette for 19 years. 
In 1960 he joined The Fight of the Week, which 
was telecast on ABC, and remained with it until 
the nighttime boxing series ended in 1964. 

CHARLES HALLINAN, 79, (4-22-98) radio 
engineer. He built several of the early AM and 
FM radio stations in Binghamton, NY and neigh- 
boring communities. Hallinan also did consulting 
for stations in the U.S. and South America during 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


his fifty-year broadcasting career. He claimed 
credit in the founding of the Society of Broadcast 
Engineers (SBE) and was President of its Chap- 
ter 1 (New York Southern Tier region.) 

SHARI LEWIS, 64, (8-2-98) dancer, musician 
and ventriloquist. Lewis entertained generations 
of children with her sidekick puppets Lamb 
Chop, Hush Puppy and Charlie Horse. The Shari 
Lewis Show was telecast on NBC from 1960 to 
1963 and The Shari Show began syndication in 
1975. Lewis’ PBS series, Lamb Chop’s Play- 
Along began in 1992. Her TV career also in- 
cluded programs for the BBC and specials in 
Australia and Canada. At the time of her death 
she was taping her newest PBS offering, The 
Charlie Horse Music Pizza. 

FRED M. LINK, 93, W2ALU, ex-2ALU and 
3BVA (6-18-98) communications pioneer. He 
founded the Fred M. Link Company (later Link 
Radio Communications) in 1931. The firm man- 
ufactured two-way FM radios used by police and 
fire departments and the armed forces during 
WwW II. Link served as the President of the Radio 
Club of America from 1968 until 1992 and was 
awarded their Sarnoff Citation in 1976 and Pres- 
ident’s Award in 1996. He was a Fellow of the 
IEEE and was honored with the IEEE Centennial 
Medal in 1975. 

E. G. MARSHALL, 84, (8-24-98) character 
actor. He is probably best remembered for his 
role as lawyer Lawrence Preston in The Defend- 
ers, a CBS courtroom drama, telecast from 1961 
to 1965. Prior to his appearance on The Defend- 
ers, Marshall estimated he had appeared in over 
400 TV shows, including Kraft Television The- 
atre, The Hallmark Hall of Fame, Playhouse 90 
and Philco Playhouse. Some of his film credits 
include The Caine Mutiny, The Silver Chalice, 
Twelve Angry Men, Town Without Pity and Su- 
perman 2. A partial list of Marshall’s Broadway 
appearances include The Petrified Forest, The 
Iceman Cometh, and Waiting for Godot. 

CHARLES MICHAELS, 75, W7XC, ex- 
W3IGR (3-22-98) systems engineer. After WW 
Il he completed college and joined the staff of 
Eckert-Mauchly Computer Corporation (later 
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Sperry-Rand’s UNIVAC Division). Michaels 
later became Chief Engineer, Systems for the 
firm. During his long career, he also held posi- 
tions with Honeywell, GE Computer Operations 
and Xerox Corporation. Michaels also wrote ar- 
ticles for radio amateurs which appeared in QST. 

MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN, 87, (6-22-98) ac- 

tress. She made her first film appearance in 1932 
as Jane to Johnny Weissmuller’s Tarzan in 
Tarzan the Ape Man. This was followed by other 
Tarzan films. Other film credits include Anna 
Karenina, Never Too Late, A Day at the Races, 
Peggy Sue Got Married and Hannah and Her 
Sisters. O’Sullivan was also active in Broadway 
and touring productions in the 1960s and 1970s. 
ROY ROGERS, 86, (7-6-98) cowboy actor 
and singer. After working as a cowboy in New 
Mexico in the 1920s Roger began singing on 
KGFL in Roswell. Later he sang with various 
groups in California including The Sons of the 
Pioneers and appeared in low-budget films. By 
1938 he was starring in his own films such as 
Billy the Kid Returns, In Old Caliente, The Ari- 
zona Kid and King of the Cowboys. In all Rogers 
appeared in about 100 films, often with his wife, 
Dale Evans. His radio show was carried alter- 
nately on Mutual and NBC from 1944 until 1955. 
The Roy Rogers Show was telecast on NBC from 
1951 to 1957 and continued as reruns on CBS 
from 1961 to 1964. Rogers was also a composer 
and recorded 400 songs and albums. 

ROBERT E. “BUFFALO BOB” SMITH, 80, 
(7-30-98) pioneer in children’s television. On 
December 27, 1947 Smith and his freckle-faced 

marionette Howdy Doody appeared in Puppet 
Playhouse, the first nationally televised chil- 
dren’s program. It was renamed Howdy Doody in 
1948 and aired for 2,543 episodes until it went 
off the air in 1960. Smith began his career on 
WGR and WBEN in Buffalo, NY, but later 
joined WNBC in New York City, where he was 
asked to host a children’s television show. 

_ JAMES W. STILWELL, 77, cable television 
executive. He was Vice President of Engineering 
Research and Development for the Cable Divi- 
sion of Times Mirror Co. prior to his retirement 
‘In 1985. Stilwell is particularly credited with im- 
proving cable reception quality and was known 
for developing, establishing and franchising 
cable television throughout the nation. His inter- 
est in television began in 1949 when he opened 
an appliance store. Later he worked for several 
telecommunications firms. 
_ MARY MANGIGIAN TARZIAN, 93, (6-7- 
98) executive. In 1944 she and her husband, 
Sarkes, established Sarkes Tarzian Inc. in 
Bloomington, IN. Initially, the firm offered elec- 
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tronic engineering consulting services, but during 
the 1950s expanded to include the manufacture 
of electronic and television parts and equipment. 
Later they established WTTV (TV), WTTS (FM) 
and WGCL (AM) in Bloomington. In 1971 they 
focused their business entirely on broadcasting 
and acquired additional stations in Chattanooga, 
Reno and Fort Wayne. 

THOMAS PAUL TISSOT, JR, 78, K2DX, (8- 
14-98) radar pioneer. He joined the staff of Du- 
mont Television in Edison, NJ in 1949 and re- 
mained there until the early 1950s. Tissot was 
next employed by RCA as an electronics engi- 
neer where he designed high-power transmitters 
for the first radars built by the firm, including the 
early warning radar systems located in Green- 
land, Alaska and England. He also worked on the 
first solid state designs for radar sub systems in 
the U.S. Tissot retired in 1987. 

OLIVER ERNEST TREYZ, 80, (6-14-98) 
broadcasting executive. Treyz joined the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company in 1948 in radio sales 
with subsequent positions in research and sales 
development. After a leave of absence, he served 
as President from 1956-1962. During his tenure 
he successfully attracted younger viewers who 
were ignored by CBS and NBC but sought after 
by advertisers. Treyz left ABC after the FCC in- 
stituted hearings on television violence as a result 
of his airing of Bus Stop (which contained homi- 
cidal and sexual themes) in 1961. 

ROBERT YOUNG, 91, (7-21-98) actor. 
Young began his career in films and appeared in 
some 125, mostly during the 1930s and 1940s. 
Some of his film credits include The Sin of Made- 
lon Claudet, Strange Interlude, Claudia, The En- 
chanted Cottage, Crossfire, and They Won't Be- 
lieve Me. He starred on a number of radio pro- 
grams during the 1940s including Father Knows 
Best. That show aired as a television program 
from 1954 to 1960 and its reruns continued to be 
seen until 1967. Young is probably best remem- 
bered for his television roles as dad on Father 
Knows Best and caring physician on Marcus 
Welby, M.D. The latter show premiered on ABC 
in 1969 and quickly became the network’s great- 
est hit up to that time. It was last telecast in 1976. 

Information for this column was obtained 
from The Boston Globe, Broadcasting and 
Cable, The Complete Directory to Prime Time 
Network TV Shows 1946 — Present (4th ed.), The 
Hartford Courant, The New York Times, QCWA 
Journal, OST and Variety. 


Thanks to F. Krantz; Frank G. Newton, Jr, 


WO6SYG; Lawrence R. Laney and Scott Phillips, 
Sr. for additional source material. 
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About Our 
Feature Article Authors 


TED BABCOCK 
The 1998 Annual Conference: 
One Man’s Impressions 

Ted and his twin brother Larry (for whom Ted 
substituted in writing this conference report) 
learned radio in their father’s radio/tv shop. They 
served together in Europe during World War II. 
Both later earned degrees in Electrical engineer- 
ing and went to work for Bell Aircraft. Their ca- 
reers diverged when Ted left Bell for Stromberg 
Carlson. Ted subsequently worked for several 
other companies in the fields of electronics, 
aerospace and optics. Like Larry, Ted is an avid 
collector and, not surprisingly, specializes in 
Stromberg Carlson equipment. 
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ALAN DOUGLAS 
The Howard/Silver/Hallicrafters Time Line 
Alan has been collecting radios since his early 
teens. He holds a BS in Electrical Engineering, 
and for many years has designed and built 
oceanographic research equipment at Benthos, 
Inc. Alan has a special interest in radio “paper,” 
especially books and magazines, and his collec- 
tion includes some five thousand volumes. A 
prolific writer, he contributes extensively to an- 
tique radio club bulletins, amateur radio maga- 
zines and engineering publications. Alan also 
collects reed organs and automatic musical in- 


struments. 
<) 


ROBERT E. LOZIER, JR. 
Tinkerer’s Radio 

Bob is employed in the engineering depart- 
ment of Siemens Meter Div., a manufacturer of 
electronic power meters. He enjoys preparing 
radio exhibits and constructing electromechani- 
cal scanning television equipment. He has also 
developed lectures on restoration and preserva- 
tion techniques, a history of the Magnavox Com- 
pany, and radio collecting in Italy. In recent 
years Bob has become interested in the develop- 
ment of radio broadcast receiver manufacturing 
outside of the U.S.A. 


LO 


JAMES P. RYBACK 
Early Mechanical Detectors for Continuous 
Wave Wireless Telegraphy: Tickers and Tone- 
Wheels 

Electronics has been Jim’s hobby and profes- 
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sion for over 40 years. He holds B.S., M.S., and 
Ph.D. degrees in electrical engineering as well as 
Extra-Class amateur radio license WOKSD. Jim 
teaches engineering and mathematics at Mesa 
State College in Grand Junction, Colorado. He 
has published numerous articles on the history of 
both wireless and electrical technology. When 
not writing, Jim enjoys the high-tech side of am- 
ateur radio, including low-earth-orbit satellites 
slow-scan television. 
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PETER SYPHER, KC4SI — 
Station NSS: A Decommissioned Giant 

Peter Sypher retired in 1997 from a career in 
electronics and system engineering for the fed- 
eral government. First licensed as WN3UTK in 
1952, he operates on the HF and VHF bands. 
Peter serves on the board of directors of the Vi- 
enna Wireless Society and occasionally gives 
presentations on early radio to this group. He is 
also an officer of the Northern Virginia Section 
of the IEEE. An AWA member since 1985, he 
collects vacuum tubes and books on spark teleg- 
raphy. 


About Our 
Contributing Editors 


RICHARD BREWSTER 
Television 

An electrical engineer, Dick has been worked 
on many interesting design projects during his 
career, including a direction finder for the Po- 
laris submarine. While dating his antique- 
minded future wife Susan, he acquired his first 
antique radio. Other radios and TVs followed, 
and for the last 30 years, the hobby has been 
somewhat of an obsession. Since his retirement 
from Westinghouse in 1995, the Brewsters have 
done quite a bit of travelling, and have become _ 
active in compassionate missions. Next year, 
they hope to serve on the all-volunteer hospital 
ship, Anastasis, which provides medical services 
to African countries of the third world. 


LO 


WILLIAM E. DENK, W3IGU 
New Books and Literature 

Bill received his first ham radio license, 
9FPC, in 1928—just before the “W” prefix was 
added to U. S. calls. He holds both a Bachelor 
and Master of Science in Electrical Engineering 
His professional career began in 1937, when he 
went to work in the Philco Patent Department. | 
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When Ford Motor Company acquired Philco in 
1961, he became a Senior Patent Attorney in 
Ford’s Office of the General Counsel, retiring in 
1974. Later, he served for three years as a Patent 
Consultant. Bill began collecting in 1966 and 
joined AWA in 1970. With wife Jane, he was 
Secretary/Treasurer of ARCA during the period 
1976-1991. He is presently Chairman of AWA’s 
Bruce Kelley-OTB Award Committee. 


LO 


BROTHER PATRICK DOWD, F.S.C., W2GK 
The Vacuum Tube 

Brother Pat is a retired science teacher, a 20- 
year member of the AWA and the founder and 
curator of the Vacuum Tube Museum at Man- 
hattan College (Bronx, NY). He has received 
both the Tyne and the Houck AWA awards for 
his contributions to vacuum tube history and 
preservation. Brother Pat is a Fellow of the 
Radio Club of America and a recipient of the 
club’s Ralph Batcher Memorial Award. He has 
been an active radio ham for fifty years and is a 
longtime member and past president of the North 
Jersey DX Association. 


LO 


WILLIAM B. FIZETTE, W2DGB 
The Communication Receiver 

Our current AWA president, Bill has. been in- 
terested in radio almost as long as he can re- 
member. He received his amateur license in col- 
lege, after completing his World War II military 
service. Over the past 17 years, he has given 
generously of his time to the AWA. Bill has 
served a one-year hitch as O7B Editor and is a 
co-founder (with Bob Morris) of the AWA Re- 
view. He has served on the AWA board, and as 
one of the AWA vice-presidents, for several 
terms. He holds BS, MS and Ph.D. degrees in 
pharmacy and microbiology. Now semi-retired, 
Bill attempts to work on his receivers in between 
the other demands so well known to all retirees. 


LS 


CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, WIGYR 
Recent Radio, TV and Entertainment Obituaries 
Charles has been a radio builder and enthusi- 
ast since junior high school. He received his first 
amateur radio license, K2ZEWH, in 1953. 
Charles’ dual background includes undergradu- 
ate degrees in electrical technology and a Mas- 
ter’s in Library Science. He began his career as 
an electronics technician and served in the Air 
Force from 1952 to 1956. In 1972 he came to 
Hartford, CT to head the Hartford Public Li- 
brary’s Business, Science & Technology De- 
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partment. Charles is currently the editor of the 
Quarter-Century Wireless Association Nutmeg 
Chapter’s bulletin. 


KEN OWENS 
Equipment Restoration 

Ken’s interest in electronics began in high- 
school during World War II. By the end of hos- 
tilities, he and a friend were operating a thriving 
radio repair shop. Later, Ken earned both a B:S. 
an M.S. in chemistry. He was pioneer in the de- 
velopment of Mylar for such applications as ca- 
pacitors, videotapes and audiotapes. Ken became 
a serious radio collector, specializing in 1920s 
battery sets, a few years after his retirement in 
the 1980s. He is active in the Central Ohio An- 
tique Radio Association, and frequently gives 
presentations in radio theory and radio history. 


sO 


RICHARD A. PARKS 
Breadboarding 

Dick was brought up in Springfield, MA, 
where his dad worked in the Westinghouse plant 
that had manufactured the RA-DA sets. The fac- 
tory junkyards provided him with ample oppor- 
tunities for parts-picking. He served in the Navy 
fron: 1953 to 1957 and received his BSEE in 
1961. An expert in the identification of aircraft 
using computerized radar signal processing, he 
eventually became a consultant in this field, 
working mostly for the Navy.. With the end of 
the cold war, Dick now finds: himself semi-re- 
tired. In addition to his activities. in electronics, 
he plays jazz in four or five bands, doubling on 
trumpet, trombone, banjo and sometimes bass. 

BO 

ROGER W. REINKE 
Key and Telegraph 

Roger tells us that he learned the basics of 
telegraphy when the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway was still dispatching a few trains with it. 
Raising a family and pursuing gainful employ- 
ment (among other things, he has worked with 
governmental bodies doing 911 emergency 
number development and radio spectrum man- 
agement) distracted him until 1970 or so. After 
that he began collecting instruments and tele- 
graphic ephemera, especially pre-f900 items. 
Roger became the caretaker of the “Key and 
Telegraph” column after the late Lou Moreau 
stepped down. He retired from Federal service in 
1993, but is still trying to improve his tennis 
game and the calls he makes as a goal judge for 
the National Hockey League. 
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FLOYD A. PAUL, W6THU 
The Loudspeaker 

Floyd has been involved in radio since 1940, 
when he received amateur radio license 
WO6THU. He graduated from USC in 1951 with 
a BSEE. After retiring from Cal Tech’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in 1978, he started col- 
lecting old radios and horn speakers. He au- 
thored a book on horn speakers that is still in 
print and, later, two books on the early years of 
radio manufacturing in Los Angeles. Floyd has 
served as Editor of the OTB’s “The Loudspeaker” 


column for twenty years. He is Past President of 
the Southern California Antique Radio Society 
and Editor of that club’s bulletin. 


LO 


JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ 
Amateur Radio 

Interested in radio since boyhood, John put 
his hobby activities on the shelf during World 
War II, when he served in the South Pacific. He 
later earned Bsc, Msc and Ph.D. degrees in Petro- 
leum Engineering, and spent 27 years as an ex- 


AWA Review Volume 11 Now Available 


Continuing the tradition established by its ten predeces- 
sors, Volume 11 of The AWA Review presents four major his- 
torical papers in the field of wireless and radio comunication. 

The story of the E.H. Scott Radio Laboratories is one of 
the highlights of the golden age of the American radio in- 
dustry. It was written by Kent King, one of the founders of 
the E. H. Scott Historical Society and editor of the Society 
newsletter. Kent’s comprehensive and profusely illustrated 
paper traces the emergence of the company in the early 
days of radio, through its most productive years, to its 
eventual demise. The contributions of founder E. H. Scott 
to the technology of his products are reviewed, and col- 
lectors of these fine and highly sought-after sets will find a wealth 
of material to guide their searches. The author also discusses those Scott receivers 
which are still eluding collectors. 

Dirk Vermenlen tells of the beginnings of vacuum tube radio at The Western Electric Com- 
pany. Using source material from A.T. and T. archives, he discusses the evolution of the equip- 
ment from early experiments through the development of practical technology. His story is 
peopled with some of the most famous names in radio history. Illustrations include photos of 
World-War-l-era naval and aeronautical radio gear highly sought after by today’s collectors. 

A little-known aspect of the development of wireless telephone in the Pacific was the means 

by which some sort of privacy for the radio conversations was assured. The A-3 Privacy De- 
vice, developed by Western Electric, functioned as a voice scrambler for the vital Hawaiian Is- 
lands-mainland link (connecting Honolulu and San Francisco). This equipment was in place 
during the Pearl Harbor attack, and author Roy Blackshear’s well-illustrated article presents an 
an excellent overview of its history. 
The development of the National Company coil-catacomb radios during the mid-1930s, 
under the leadership of James Millen, was a milestone in communications receiver design. The 
author of this paper, Lawrence Ware, has identified over sixty variants of the design over its 
thirteen-year production life. This article, illustrated by numerous photos from the original Na- 
tional Company archives, organizes the models into a coherent picture that will be of substan- 
tial aid to collectors. 

AWA Review Volume 11 is a must-have addition for the library of any serious radio collec- 
tor and historian. The 6” x 9” soft-cover book contains 236 pages and over 200 illustrations. 
Cost is $20.00 postpaid. To order a copy, send your check or money order to Edward M. Gable, 
AWA Museum Curator, 187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. 
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ploration geologist for Chevron Oil. His first 
ham licenses were 5R8 AR (Madagascar, as- 
signed 1971) and, later, CX 9AW (Montev- 
ideo)—tequiring him to pass lengthy exams for- 
eign languages. John left Chevron in the early 
1980s to become a consultant. After becoming a 
full-time retiree in 1984, he put together a seri- 
ous, mostly homebrew, ham station. John finds 
special challenge and enjoyment in restoring and 
replicating ham transmitters from the 1924-1934 


period. 
i <) 


CHUCK SCHWARK 
On the Internet 
Chuck is an electronics engineer with over 25 
years of experience primarily in the industrial 
and broadcast video fields with emphasis in 
areas such as computer assisted videotape edi- 
tors and computer graphics systems. He started 
tinkering with radios in seventh grade, and elec- 
tronics has been his hobby and profession ever 
since. Besides collecting and restoring antique 
radios for the past 8 years (with special interest 
in Philco), Chuck also uses his boatanchor Ham- 
marlund HQ-129X and console Zenith for short- 
wave DX-ing. He is currently a Vice President of 
the Antique Radio Club of Illinois, and is also 
the club’s Webmaster . 


SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing 
of the following AWA members 
with deep regret. 


CHARLES A.“TONY” FLANAGAN 
HOWARD FE NEWTON, W2FB 


ALEXANDER H. SIENKIEWICZ, 
AA2FI 


JOHN W. WHITACRE 


Note: AWA officers and members are re- 
quested to submit all information about 
Silent Keys, with or without special recogni- 
tion, to Joyce Peckham, Secretary, Box E, 
Breesport, NY 14816. This will help in the 
collection, coordination and appropriate 
recognition of both AWA members and 
others who have made contributions to the 
electronics and entertainment industries. 


TIME LINE, continued from page 52 


Halligan bought Echophone in late 1934. This is 
what comes of believing secondary sources. He 
didn’t learn of Echophone until connecting with 
Case in 1936. 


® April 1936 I’ve misplaced my reference 
for this. 


@ August 15, 1936. This one too, but both 
dates are consistent with ads appearing in various 
magazines. 


® Silver-Marshall’s bankruptcy sale was Oct. 
31, 1932. The entire sales organization, by the 
way, shortly moved to Howard Radio Co., though 
what they did all day escapes me. Howard seems 
to have sold chiefly through Lyon & Healy, one 
of Chicago’s premier music dealers. 

When Silver-Marshall went bankrupt and was 
sold at auction, the new buyers tried briefly to re- 
vive the company in early 1933. When Halligan 
attempted to use his Silver-Marshall name, he was 
sued by these owners, but prevailed in court by 
showing that no business had actually been done 
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by them. The decision was in November 1933. 


@® This date is also unclear. The Masterpiece 
II brochure reprints a letter stating that its writer 
got his Masterpiece on May 26, and gives lists of 
stations received in June. One of H.L. Chad- 
bourne’s old correspondents said he visited the 
factory in July 1933. The brochure came with a 
covering letter dated October. 


@ Approximately May 1934. Ads in Radio 
for June and July show the new address. RCA’s 
lawsuit over lack of a license occurred in April, 
1934 according to the “open letter” in the Mc- 
Murdo Silver Times of Dec. 1936. 


© About Sept. 1, 1936, according to the 
“open letter” noted in (7) above. Chadbourne’s 
informant also visited this factory, in July, 1937. 


© April 1934. The April issue of Radio Re- 
tailing mentions both addresses in different 
places, and in another news item says that 
Howard is moving its factory. 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 
CUTCHOGUE, NY 11935 PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Keeping 405 Alive 


By Andy Emmerson 


Editor’s Note: During the past summer, my wife and 1 spent some time in the UK attending a mis- 
sionary training school for service in third world countries. This is in lieu of retirement, which I tried 


for three years and found unsatisfactory! 


In early May, we had the opportunity to attend the National Vintage Communications Fair in Birm- 
ingham, England. At that time I met Andy Emmerson, president of the UK Vintage TV Club. The club 
publishes the magazine 405 Alive, which is published for vintage TV collectors and restorers. 

Andy kindly agreed to provide the following article for the column. Please note his request for in- 
formation leading to acquisition of a copy of the pre-war UK to USA telecast! —RB 


ack in the prehistoric ages of electronic 
Bewiics (the 1930s) most countries 

chose either 405 or 441 as the line stan- 
dard for television pictures. The USA first opted 
for 441, whilst we in Britain went for 405. But 
whereas the USA abandoned the 441 figure for 
the NTSC standard of 525 lines in 1941, we in 
Britain stuck loyally with 
405 lines from day one in 
1936 all the way until 
1985, when transmis- 
sions on this standard fi- 
nally ceased. 

And there’s the rub: 
though American sets of 
the 1940s (and since) can 
still display pictures with 
the transmissions of 
today, older British sets 
cannot make sense of the 
625-line pictures now 
transmitted in the UK. 
But do television collec- 
tors just sit around and 
look at blank screens? No 
way! In fact, interest in 
old television in all its 
facets has never been 
greater. The majority of 
enthusiasts enjoy collect- 


ing and renovating old Museum in London. 
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A display of Britain’s pioneer 405-line 
television system at the Vintage Wireless 


TV receivers, but there are others who do the 
same with cameras and other studio equipment. 
Some people also collect old TV programmes 
and commercials on tape or film. 

But how do you see pictures when there are 
no Jonger transmissions? That’s easy. Some 
truly motivated enthusiasts (who are also broad- 
cast professionals) have 
designed electronic stan- 
dards converters and 
modulators. These are 
produced on a not-for- 
profit basis, enabling en- 
thusiasts to keep their old 
sets working. It is also 
possible to record 405- 
line signals on a standard 
VHS recorder (it’s not 
worried about line stan- 
dards) and replay them 
trom tape. Several dozen 
old-time test patterns and 
station idents have been 
digitised and put into 
memory chips, so you 
can run up pictures 
whenever you want! 

Supporting this activ- 
ity is the magazine 405 
Alive, established nine 

(continued on page 64) 
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BUSINESS 
CARD ADS 


Are you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? 
Would you like to let the world know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to ac- 
quire? Place a business card in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will seen 
by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. Purchase a year’s worth of inser- 
tions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. We can, 
alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max per line, please). 
For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio-related items or services 
and must be paid in advance. Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA) to Kevin Carey, Advertising Manager, 
OTB, P.O. Box 56, West Bloomfield, NY 14585. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. 


Tri-State Loudspeaker 


“Re-Coning & Parts for all Speakers” 
Vintage * Home ¢ Auto ¢ Pro 


http:/Awww.nauticom.net~www/speakers 
Dennis M°Neill 
Phone: (724) 375-9203 +» E-Mail: speakers@nauticom.net 
650 Franklin Ave. * Aliquippa, PA 15001 


CRYSTAL SET PROJECTS: 15 RADIO PROJECTS 
You CAN BUILD Xtal Set Society’s design 
contest compilation featuring new projects: 
loops, multi-tuned, home-made capacitors, 
shortwave. 6x9 paperback, 160 pgs, $17.45. 
800-927-1771 visa, PO Box 3026 St. Louis 
MO 63130. www.midnightscience.com 


1920-1970 
SCHEMATICS + PAGES OF INFO 
$5.00 POSTPAID 


MANUAL PRICES = SASE 
RADIO/TV/HAM/MISC. 


“IF | DON'T HAVE iT, YOU 
PROBABLY DON’T NEED IT.” 


ALTON H. BOWMAN — 4172 EAST AVENUE 
CANANDAIGUA, NY 14424-9564 


VINTAGE RADIO KITS 


Cakepan Receivers, Transmitters & Accessories 


free” Highest quality how-to books! 
Brand new & reprints of classics. 

Early radio, electronics, electricity, 

machines, science & tech! Projects, 

plans, nuts & bolts. Big Catalog! 

http://www keynet.net/~lindsay 


indsay Publications 


O Box 538 Bradley IL 60915 


VACUUM TUBES! 


* Svetlana amateur & transmitting tubes 
* Over 3000 types of NOS tubes 


* Parts * Supplies * Books : 
Write, call or e-mail for our free catalog 
Antique Electronic Supply 
6221 S Maple Ave * Tempe, AZ 85283 
Phone (602)820-5411+ Fax (800)706-6789 or (602)820-4643 
www.tubesandmorecom * E-mail: into@tubesandmore.com 


VINTAGE MICROPHONES BOUGHT OR TRADED 


James U Steele 


P.O. Box 620 
Kingsland, GA 31548 
(912) 729-1063 (Work) 
(912) 729-2242 (Home) 
(912) 729-4106 (Fax) 
jsteele@k-bay106.com 
http://www.k-bay | 06.com/mics. htm 


FEDERAL RADIO BOOK 


Federal Tel & Tel, 1921-29. 
Over 60 High quality illustrations. Receivers, 
Broadcasting, Parts Prototypes. Includes I:st 
of models built with dates. 64 Pages. 


$7.95 Including S & H 
Larry Babcock, 8095 Centre Lane 
East Amherst, NY 14051 
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Catalog $2.00 ppd. 


Punched and drilled chassis, complete instructions 
with pictorials. Write for a catalog or visit our web 
site at: http://www.mnsinc.com/bry/vintage.htm 


Vintage Radio Kit Company 
427 N. Main Street 
Sharon, MA 02067 


ap Miedern Kadio Laboratories 
i ) Since 1932 


Crystal Set and One ‘Tube Instructions. Exclusive svuice, 
printing and publishing of all MRL Handbooks & literature 
by Elmer G. Osterhoudt. Tested instructions and plans. 


MODERN RADIO LABS 
P.O. Box 14902-A 
Minneapolis, MN 55414-0902 


3 RADIO 
(GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO.) 


BUY, SELL, TRADE 
RADIOS, ADVERTISING AND EPHEMERA 


Chip Taylor 
2223-53rd Street 
Sarasota, FL 34234 


TOLL FREE (888) 526-5566 
FAX (941) 359-6778 
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CAPACITORS - TUBES 
RADIO SERVICE ITEMS 
Thousands in jam-packed illustrated 
24-page catalog No. 49 


Send $3 U.S./Canada 

$5 overseas (U.S. funds) 
for a Heavy-Paper limited 
edition copy NOW! 


DON DIERS 4276 North 50 St. Dept.OTB 
Milwaukee, WI 53216-1313 


WWII MILITARY TV WANTED 


Army/Navy SCR, ATJ, ATK, ARK, ARJ, CEK, CRV 
Cameras, Monitors, Transmitters, 
Receivers, Dynamotors 


Maurice Schechter 
590 Willis Ave. 
Williston Pk, NY 11596 


TELEVISION, continued from page 62 


years ago and run on a not-for-profit basis. This 
publication serves as the forum for people inter- 
ested in vintage TV and has more than 300 read- 
ers, including hobbyists and professionals, dedi- 
cated researchers and armchair enthusiasts. 
Many also belong to the British Vintage Wireless 
Society and/or the British Amateur Television 
Club. But 405 Alive is the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to vintage television. Articles in the 
magazine cover general history, restoration of old 
equipment, discussions on old programmes, and 
reminiscences by people who worked in televi- 
sion years ago. 

Collecting interests vary widely, but four 
types of receivers are particularly sought after. 
First and foremost are pre-war sets, of which sur- 
prisingly many have survived. Nearly 150 are in 
the hands of enthusiasts and more can be found 
in museum collections. Given that some 20,000 
British homes had television in 1939, perhaps 
it’s not so surprising that a number of receivers 
are still around today. Table-top, free-standing 
console and mirror-lid sets can all be found, but 
the table-top sets (with five or seven-inch 
screens) are by far the most popular. These com- 
mand prices around $4,000 at auction; you could 
pay about half that privately. Console and mir- 
ror-lid sets go for about two-thirds of these 
prices. 

The second “must have” category includes 
nine-inch post-war sets with bakelite cabinets; 
when nicely restored these are highly prized 
(prices around $300). Third on the list are early 
transistor portables and micro-TVs. Last come 
the original generation of colour sets; these tend 
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COLLECTOR’S TUBES 
BUY,SELL, TRADE 
send sase for list 

GEORGE H. FATHAUER 


688 W. First St. Ste 4, Tempe, AZ 85281 
Phone 602/921-9961 Email: fathauer@nome.com 
Fax 602/921-9957 http://members.home.net/fathauer 


WANTED! 


OLD BROADCAST GEAR 


Working or not, compressors, limiters, consoles, 
mics, EQ, Ampex, Western Electric Amps, Langevin, 
RCA, Collins, Altec, ete. 


Mike States 
(516) 294-4416 Ph/Fax | Box 81485 


(907) 456-3419 Ph/Fax 


Fairbanks, AK 99708 mstates@polarnet.com 


to big and heavy, and not everybody will give 
them house room! 

Other countries in Europe also have long tele- 
vision traditions, but the collecting bug has not 
bitten to the same extent as in Britain. When 
44]-line transmissions ceased in France, viewers 
were offered a government subsidy to trade in 
their old set for a new one. Though a few collec- 
tors have veteran receivers from the forties and 
fifties, pre-war sets are virtually nonexistent. In 
Germany 441-line programmes came to an end 
in November 1943 and only one single pre-war 
set has ever come onto the collector market! Re- 
ceivers made for the post-war 625-line system in 
the 1950s are quite popular with collectors and 
some have also bought British pre-war sets. 

With all this interest in Europe the signs look 
good for continued interest in old television. 
There is no real shortage of period receivers (or 
of service data and spare parts) and with greater 
awareness of the pleasures of vintage viewing 
our hobby can only improve. 

A comprehensive website devoted to 405-line 
television is under construction; meanwhile en- 
quiries can be directed to me by e-mail at 
midshires@cix.co.uk and by post to 71 Falcutt 
Way, Northampton, NN2 8PH, England (with 
international reply coupon please!). I would also 
be pleased to hear from anyone with knowledge 
of the film sequence made by the RCA laborato- 
ries at Riverhead, New York in 1937 when they 
succeeded in picking up television from Britain. 
This feat was well documented in the technical 
press at the time but all my attempts to trace this 
historic film have failed. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ld-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for personal use. Please observe 
e following: (1) one ad per issue per member; (2) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; 
3) material must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic communications; (4) give your 
ull name, address and zip code; (5) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat au- 
tomatically); (6) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (7) we retain the right to reduce an 
ad’s size if over seven lines; (8) AWA does not accept commercial advertising in this column; and (9) 
the deadline for ads in the February issue is December 15, 1999. Ads received after that time will be 
neld for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 


SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Channel Master Model 6510, 6 transistor radio in 
exc. cond. Barney Moffatt, 5714 Trail Meadow 
Drive, Dallas, TX 75230 (214) 363-3406 


1940s Bakelite Tesla, $70.; Phillips Bakelite, $50.; 
East Germany Stern, $50.; Polish ZRK, $40. Ar- 
girios Adamidis, Kampouridi 19, Panorama, Thes- 
saloniki, Greece 55236 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Collins 62S1 high voltage cables and new tube sets 
for sale. Want Collins, Leica and Rolex. Not a 
dealer. Bob Fortman, WE2T, 65 Aleta Dr., 
Rochester, NY (716) 334-1103 


Johnson Viking Valiant w/manual, $350.; Invader 
2000 w/manual, $600. Pickup only. Jan Perkins, 
524 Bonita Canyon Way, Brea, CA 92621 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


Carron Mfg. Co. Teenie Radio Crystal set, $200., 
National SW-3 coils, 3 for $75.; Air Queen tomb- 
stone, $50.; Radacron cathedral, $650.; Radiola 8 
superhet, $150.; Crosley 51, $125.; Winston 2 tran- 
Sistor radio, $125.; Jensen 15", $65.; three brass 
keys and many spare parts, $75. for all; Regal Bake- 
lite, $20.; Zenith 5D027 wooden, $35.; Books: 
Radio Phone receiving, 1922, $25.; Elements of 
Electricity, 1910, $15.; Radio Simplified, 1922, 
$25.; 4 page list, SASE. Bill Rolf, 30131 Center 
Ridge, Westlake, OH 44145 (440) 871-4547 


Atwater Kent Mod. 40 part set w/o audios or power 
supply, $15.; Mod. 44 power supply, $30.; audios, 
SIS. ea. plus other parts; Philco tombstone 37-38, 
‘$45. plus shipping. Joseph Kelber, KB8GLD, 503 
S. Scranton Ave., Scranton, KS 66537 (785) 793- 
2323 E-mail ble17@juno.com 
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Victor RE-75 ornate combo highboy; Stromberg- 
Carlson TS-16 PM and Admiral 24 x 16 entertain- 
ment centers, both beautiful. Various other TVs and 
radios at bargain prices. Best offer, pickup. Malcolm 
Burdick, W1NOO, 156 Station Rd., Hampton, CT 
06247 (860) 455-9640 before 8:15 PM 


I.C. Master, 4" thick, 1980; also 1982 Vol. 1 and 2, 
new, mint; Navy WWII 24 hour clock, 8 days, jew- 
eled, Seth Thomas; Barzilay 80E, 8 ft., stereo cabi- 
net, 3 pieces, tambour doors, 15" reflex speakers, 
oiled walnut; H.H. Scott 296 laboratory stereo dy- 
naural amplifier, four 5881 outputs; Fisher FM- 
200B tuner; Realistic DX-160 and DX-300 general 
coverage receivers, new in box; Sencore Big Mack 
Universal CRT tester and Super Cricket transistor + 
FET tester; Hammarlund HQ-120 general coverage, 
works like new, recapped and exact calibration; a 
lot of 50 transistor radios and 15 tube type table ra- 
dios. Everything in excellent condition. Accepting 
bids on one item or all. Francis Yonker, 1229 In- 
verary Place, State College, PA 16801 (814) 867- 
1400 


Battery radios, good condition but untested: Trav- 
ler T-3278, rotating lid loop antenna, 199 tubes, 
$300.; Freed Eisemann 30 w/FE14 speaker, $400.; 
Radiola III type R-1, with adaptors for X-99 tubes, 
$200.; Canadian Marconi 147, deco grill, broad- 
cast & SW, $150.; Philco 39-71, nice tweed case, 
$100.; 1 tube breadboard in homemade cabinet 
W/NX-230 globe tube, 2 Rico book capacitors, 2 
basketweave coils, only in fair condition, $100.; 
Philco TC-60 trickle charger, uses quart jar recti- 
fier, $75. Chuck Bray, 1322 Ivy Road, 
Bremerton, WA 98310 (360) 373-1013 E-mail: 
cbray@linknet.kitsap.lib.wa.us 


G.E. Cobra cast metal 78RPM phonograph arm 
with pickup, $15.; Mohawk Midgetape 44 “pocket” 
tape cartridge recorder, not transistorized, BRO. 
BC-696 (ARC-5) transmitter, RCAF, 3.5-4.0 MHz, 
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less 807s, $30. Possible swap for mics, musical 
electronics, ham gear. Bob Defenderfer, POB, 180, 
Athol, MA 01331 (978) 249-8985 


1922 Silvertone “Portola” portable windup phono, 
very nice, plays; Truetone D2015 brown Bakelite. 
Want Motorola 7 inch TV, Model 7VT1 and chas- 
sis TS-18. Charles Harper, 2000 Jackstown Road, 
Paris, KY 40361-9344 


Wooden Airline “Teledial” table radio, nicely re- 
stored, $75.; Westinghouse H126 “refrigerator” 
parts radio, $25.; Silvertone “Commentator,” 
cracked, $50.; Made in Japan and Transistor Ra- 
dios, brand new collectors books, $20 each post- 
paid; Channel Master 6503 chipped/cracked tran- 
sistor radio, $25. More radios for sale on my web 
site. Http://membersaol.com/dmradios/index.html 
Donald Maurer, 29 South 4th St., Lebanon, PA 
17042 (717) 272-2481 E-mail: dmradios@ 
aol.com 


Freed-Eisemann NR-6, $125., TRAV-LER T-4131, 
$125., FADA 460A, $150., Philco 144B cathedral, 
$250., Hallicrafters Sky Champion S-20 (silver disc 
dial), $195. All in excellent condition. Dale John- 
ston, 1305 Guadelupe Dr., Westminster, MD 21157 
(410) 848-5279 


NIB Novelties: Beanee Weenee, $30.; Kraft Maca- 
roni and Cheese, $35.; Enlarged (8.5" x 11") pho- 
tocopies of Radiola III manual, $5., Radiola 60 In- 
struction Manual, $5., Radiola 60 Dealers Service 
Notes with Ghirardi’s Troubleshooting Notes, $10. 
both for $13. All postpaid. LSASE for list of nov- 
elty radios, photocopies and original radio, tube and 
test equipment manuals and other paper. Herman 
Gross, 1705 Gordon Drive, Kokomo, IN 46902 
(765) 459-8308 E-mail: w9itt@juno.com 


John Baird stock certificates (just received) with 
issue dates from the 1930s, $150. J.J. Papovich, 53 
Magnolia Ave., Pittman, NJ 08071 (609) 582-8279 


SELL/TRADE KEY & TELEGRAPH 


Have telegraph keys and related items for 
sale/trade. Joe Jacobs, 5 Yorktown Place, Port Sa- 
longa, NY 11768 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


Naval Officer Radio-Radar Engineering Courses, 
Notebooks- Confidential WWII (declassified), 
Bowdoin College, M.I.T. plus refresher (post-war) 
M.I.T. Francis Yonker, W2IBH, 1229 Inverary 
Place, State College, PA 16801 (814) 867-1400 
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Schematics of 1928-43 European radios, over 1300 
pages (bound photocopies ), $90.; complete 1936 
volume of the “Toute la Radio” magazine with lot 
of photos and schematics, over 480 pages (photo- 
copies), $35.; also tube books 1930s-1950s, Vade 
Mecum, Tungsram, Purotron, Sylvania Radio Ser- 
vice Notes (1935—39) with 120 models pictured, 
many catalogs (photocopies). Argirios Adamidis, 
Kampouridi 19, Panorama, Thessalonkik, Greece 
55236 


SELL/TRADE—TEST GEAR 


RCA Voltohmyst Junior VOM, good cond., be- 
longed to Dr. L. George Lawrence, $100.; Galvin 
Microammeter, Model P8100, vy. good in case 
w/reversing switch, $75.; Bausch-Lomb Spectronic 
20 lab Photospectrometer, $100.; Krohn-Hite 
Model 3700 bandpass filter, range 20 cps through 
20 kc., in excellent cond., $300.; Naval Radiac Set 
(high sensitivity geiger counter) with case and two 
excellent sensors, $200. Gerry Vassilatos, 590 Shel- 
don Ave., Staten Island, NY 10312 (718) 317-4969 


Closing shop - test equipment for sale. Philips dual- 
trace oscilloscope, 25MHz bandwidth, made by 
Fluke, w/manual, $290.; Eico 147A Signal Tracer 
for radio repair, has audio and RF probes, $79.; B & 
K Transistor Radio Analyst, w/leads, $75.; old Du- 
mont 5 inch oscilloscope, appears to work, $70.; 
RCA Master Voltohmyst with seven inch meter, 
works, $90. All plus shipping. Don Maurer, Sr., 29 
South 4th St., Lebanon, PA 17042 


SELL/TRADE—TRANSISTOR/CRYSTAL SETS 


Crystal radio diodes, 12 for $1.50 post paid U.S.. 
John Uscinowski, NY 12834-9519 


Galena crystal radios, or parts to make your own. 
Leonard Gardner, 458 Two Mile Creek Road, 
Tonawanda, NY 14150-6610 


SELL/TRADE—TUBES & TRANSISTORS 


Old transistors including French Telemonde, 
portable, $70.; Soviet transistors, Spidola, portable, 
$70.; VEF portable, $70.; Beza, coatpocket set, $55.; 
Telefunken, portable, $70. Argirios Adamidis, Kam- 
pouridi 19, Panorama, Thessaloniki, Greece 55236 


Rare special RCA UX859, vintage 1927 high mu 
preamp variant of UX199 w/good fil; WE CW- 
1344 peanut size tube, w/good fil.; 125B tube 
w/good fil., in socket with goldleaf plaque with 
made in USA Dec. 23, 1919 patent app. for on’ 
socket; Raytheon CK-722 transistor in original 
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package. Barney Moffatt, WSCJZ, 5714 Trail 
Meadow Drive, Dallas, TX 75230 (214) 363-3406 


WANTED—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Restorable Zenith chairside radios, also Philco 90 
cathedral. Any condition. Hopeless basket cases ok. 
James Fisher, 344 Harrison Ave., Manville, NJ 
08835 (908) 725-7476 E-mail: y-r-less@juno.com 


Silvertone table model radio, circa 1941, white mar- 
bleized case with pushbuttons. Larry Kloess, 7157 


Pinecrest, Montromery, AL 37117 
WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


J.W. Miller Co. Tuner Model 565, antenna coils 
242-A, negative mutual inductance coils EL-55. Al 
Kaiser, W3LEQ, 713 Marlowe Road, Cherry Hill, 
NJ 08003-1551 (609) 424-5387 


Collins 51S1, GE X-371, X-372, Hallicrafters CR- 
3000, Ten-Tec 315, RX-10, Mosley CM-1, Heath AR 
10, RME 500, RCA 1R81, Zenith 8S661, Philco 39- 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


A Book You'll Want to Own! 

An important new illustrated biography of 
Alexander Graham Bell has just been released 
to coincide with the 150th anniversary of the 
inventor’s birth. Alexander Graham Bell was 
written by AWA member Morgan Wesson in 
collaboration with Edwin S. Grosvenor, Bell’s 
great-grandson. 

The book chronicles the inventor’s up- 
bringing in Scotland, the family’s emigration 
to Canada, and the young man’s career as a 
teacher of the deaf in the Northeastern U.S. It 
follows this innovative man as, spurred by 


twin interests in acoustics and telegraphy, he be- 
gins to experiment with electrical communication. 


The dramatic story of the development of the 


telephone unfolds, and the work of competing in- 
ventors, including Thomas Edison and Elisha 


Gray, is put into perspective. Also discussed is 
Bell’s later inventing career and his involvement 


with aviation, hydrofoils and the founding of the 


National Geographic. 
The 8%'x1%" handsomely-printed hardbound 
book contains 304 pages. Its 400 illustrations in- 


clude many published for the first time. 


Emmy-award-nominated author Wesson is 
probably best known to O7B readers for his work, 


with Ken Burns, on the video documentary Empire 
of the Air. He has also written on the history of 
technology for Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Groliers and served as a curator at The Interna- 
tional Museum of Photography at George Eastman 
House. 


Special Pricing For AWA Members 

Through a special arrangement with the author, 
members can purchase this important illustrated 
biography directly from the AWA for $37.95 (plus 
a $2.05 shipping and handling charge), which is 
over seven dollars off the bookstore price of 
$45.00. A special edition, signed by the authors, is 
available for $47.95 (plus $2.05 s&h). Not only 
will you receive this outstanding work at a signifi- 
cant discount, but the AWA will also receive a cash 
contribution for each volume sold. What’s more, 
for this contribution, you may take a tax deduction 
of $17.50 (basic book) or $27.50 (special edition). 

So what are you waiting for! Send $40.00 for 
the basic book or $50.00 for the special edition to: 
Dexter Deeley, Antique Wireless Association, 8 
Briar Circle, Rochester, NY 146182. 


ALEXANDER | 
GRAHAM | 


| By EDWEN $..G 
i and MORGAN 
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17, cabinet for Collins 51J4, American Bosch 440T, 
Collins 270G-3 speaker. Herman Schnur, 3205 Brick 
Kiln Rd., Greenville, NC 27858 (252) 752-2264 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Templetone TV-1776 to be refinished, restored for 
public display in city of manufacture, also any Tem- 
ple related literature. Thank you. Bill Morse, 292 
Pequot Ave., 4C, New London, CT 06320 (860) 
444-0670 


Zenith 6S222. Also BC-652, BC-653. Dead or 
alive. Gary Cain, 202 West 5th Ave., Shakopee, 
MN 55379 (612) 496-3794 


Two 1600kc IF transformers. Also R77/GRC-9 re- 
ceiver. This is the receiver from an AN/GRC-9 
Radio Set. Walt Tukkanen, P.O. Box 254, Koza, 
Okinawa, Japan 904-0021 


One tube sets with exposed tube, US crystal sets 
and detectors, scarcer early battery sets, unusual 
horn and cone speakers. If you are considering sell- 
ing a quality collection, it will pay you to contact 
me. Ed Bell, 5311 Woodsdale Rd., Raleigh, NC 
27606 fax/ph. (919) 851-1517 E-mail: kfbell@ 
mindspring.com 


Old broadcast gear, consoles, limiters, compressors, 
EX, microphones, tube or solid-state, working or 
not. Names like RCA, Gates, Western Electric, 
Collins, GE, CBS, Langevin, Altec, Neumann, 
AKG and Ampex. Thanks! Mike States, Box 
81485, Fairbanks, AK 99708 (907) 456-3419 
ph/fax mstates@polarnet.com 


Grebe CR13, CR5,, RORN coils, transformer for 
Syncrophase 7; base and driver for Bristol Audio- 
phone Sr., small or unusual horns; 4 or less tube bat- 
tery sets, uncommon Radiola items, base and driver 
for Sterling Rinkie horn. Thanks. Steve Wallace, 
3707 Pricetown Road, Fleetwood, PA 19522 (610) 
949-7230 


Radio chassis/speaker for Stewart Warner console 
R1264A; Also want cathderals and tombstones. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. M. Page, 4138 N. Hwy 41, Mullins, SC 
29574-9359 (843) 464-6887 E-mail: page- 
haven@aol.com 


WANTED—INFORMATION 
Info on Pilotone Universal (Douglas V2, p.240; also 
advertised in Radio News in Dec., 1926, p. 375 & 


Jan. 1927, p.881) has plans for five different kits. 
Joseph Kelber, KB8GLD, 503 S. Scranton Ave., 
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Scranton, KS 66537 (785) 793-2323 E-mail 
ble17@juno.com 


WANTED—KEY & TELEGRAPH 


Your no longer used Vibroplex bug with narrow 
base (3 inches or less), Zephyr, or gold plated 
model, McElroy bug. Brian Roberts, K9OVKY, 130 
Tara Dr., Fombell, PA 16123 (724) 758-2688 


T.R. McElroy telegraph keys, code oscillators, and 
catalogs, flyers and other paper. Also want interesting 
spark and early wireless deys, especially any made in 
New England. Tom French, 151 Barton Road, Stow, 
MA 01775 Tel. (Until Dec. 1) (978) 562-5573 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Back issues of the OTB; Volumes | thru 8 (all), 9- 
4, 11-2, 11-4, 12-2, 14-2, 14-3, 17-2, 21-3 and 23- 
4. Have many others to trade or will purchase. Rich 
Stamer, 331 Virginia Ave., Collingswood, NJ 
08108 (609) 869-0238 


Need owner’s manual, operating instructions and 
log book for Zenith Transoceanic Model H500/M- 
1303. Fred White, 11237 Billings Ave., Lafayette, 
CO 80026 (303) 828-3250 evenings 


Need Allied Radio of Chicago catalog, circa 1958- 
59-60. Nelson Farnsley, 7320 W. Cinnabar, Peroria, 
AZ 85345 


Copy of H.G.J.Aitken’s Syntony and Spark: The 
Origins of Radio and Aitken’s The Continuous 
Wave: Technology and American Radio 1900- 
1932. Graeme Bartram, P.O. Box 334, Scone, New 
South Wales, Australia 2337 


Service information and operators manual for 
Model 612, S/N 16681 Precision Apparatus Co. 
Inc. tube tester. Willing to pay reasonable fee for 
duplication and postage. Vincent Lobosco, 151 Far- 
ley Ave., Fanwood, NJ 07023 (908) 322-4512 


Want Radio Operators Information File, WWIL. 
Sold mine at AWA auction in error. Will Jensby, 
645 Giannini Drive, Stant Clara, CA 95051 (408) 
296-6071 


Manual for Heath AT-1 transmitter. Also front 
panel or junker. John Haught, 5268 Webb St., 
Aliquippa, PA 15001-4947 (724) 378-4026 


WANTED—MILTARY 


Looking for WWII Clandestine and German sets. 
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Also Luftwaffe avonics stuff. Cipher gear. Rag Ot- 
terstad, LASHE/OZ8RO, Hosterkobvej 10. DK 
3460 Birkerod, Denmark. Tel. ++ 45-4281 5205 fax 
+45-4468 1514. E-mail otterstad@ inet.uni2.dk 


WANTED—PARTS 


Dial glass metal trim for Sparton Model 766 con- 
sole (type 716 chassis). Hole in wood is 4 inches in 
diameter. Also need knobs. A. M. Eisenstein, 10815 
Falstaff Road, Sebastopol, CA 95472 


Voice coil assembly for Electrovoice Model 664 
microphone. Also need Model 419 desk stand for 
same. Will consider reasonably priced junker for 
parts. Doug McArtin, K2JJ, 4 Portland Pl., 
Yonkers, NY 10703 


Need Sharp flyback transformer, number 
F2052TASGA. Also looking for a diagram for At- 
water Kent Radio Model 387 battery set. James 
Maloney, 1703 Leno R.D., Macedon, NY 14502 


Connecticut Tel. and Elect. Crystaloi Detector 
stand, and Type J-113 rheostat, Westinghouse Type 


wu/ ee (NY) Radio Club 
og VF-1, more 


orse Registers 
hn Morse K2KFN 
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CAY2601 filament ammeter, Zenith 6D312, 5R312 
Bakelite deco radio(s). J.C. Woychowski, 81 Penn. 
Ave., Niantic, CT 06357 (860)739-6579, E-mail: 
<jc.woy(@snet.net> 


Need the small data plate from the front of the 
Zenith military model Transoceanic radios. Either 
R-520/URR or R-520A/URR. Henry Engstrom, 
P.O. Box 5846, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 phone/fax 
(707) 544-5179 


WANTED—TUBES AND TRANSISTORS 


Old triodes; 50/250, 845, Speed 295, WE101D, 
WE205D/E, WE211D/E, WE242C, WE252A, 
WE284D, WE300A/B, WE350B, USA and Euro- 
pean radio tubes. Please send list. Masakazu 
Nishida, 5-15-505, Hinode, Urayasu-shi, Chiba, 
279-0013 Japan Fax (011)-81-47350-1621 E-mail: 
nishida@mitsukoshi.co.jp 


Transmitting tubes for display, my own collection. 
Charles Rhodes, 10105 Howell Dr., Upper Marl- 
boro, MD 20774 Ph. (301) 574-0214 fax (301) 574 
1978 E-mail: charkeswrhodes@worldnet.att.net 


~RECENT MUSEUM DONORS 


Tezuka Noriyoshi 
Toshiba RH4 


William Ottemiller 
Huge assortment tubes, Ham items 


George Pearson 
Capehart with flip changer 


Ray Pickens WA2MYG 
Drake UV-3 


Eldor Quick 
Test equipment 


Goyn Reinhardt 
SX-73 


Ross Smith 
5 line WE switchboard 


Mel Stoller K2AOQ 
Collins 51S1, R390, GPR-90, much more 


Dr. Walter Way 
GE World Monitor 


Tom Wensel 
WE Dual Frequency Standard 
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MUSEUM, 
continued from page 74 


20s American-Bosch was found, 
much to our amazement, still 
plugged in and ready to go. I threw 
the switch and was greeted by a soft 
glow, a little hum and then it settled 
down to perfect performance. Any 
radio that willing is going straight to 
the museum for a featured, working 
display. Also found, high atop some 
storage rafters, were some mar- 
velous and huge Japanese transmitting tubes 
marked “from battleship Nagato.” These will 
need some research. Any info out there ? 
Don’t miss our celebration of the 75th anni- 
versary of the transatlantic tests of November, 
1923, when Fred Schnell, 1MO, and John 


Ed Gable (left) and Bob Raide show off the equipment to 
be used in November’s recreation of the first amateur 


Trans-Atlantic OSO. (Photo: Stan Avery). 
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Left: Museum task force fin- 
ishes clearing out the last of 
the artifacts from Bruce 
Kelley’s barn. (Photo: Mu- 
seum Staff) Below: Museum 
Curator Ed Gable (center) 
accepts donation of WU 
clock from Dale Goodwin 
(left). Restoration work was 
done by Barney Wooters 
(right). (Photo: Bruce Rolo- 
son) 


Reinartz, 1XAM contacted 8AB, Leon Deloy, in 
France—establishing the first amateur transat- 
lantic two-way communication. On November 
27, 1998, 75 years later to the day and starting 
promptly at 6 p.m. EST, we will be on the air 
with a replica of the 1MO transmitter and a vin- 
tage Reinartz-design receiver. Using 
the call W2AN, we will work as many 
stations as possible. Operations will be 
resumed the following evening if the 
demand exists. See the August, 1998 
OTB for full details. 

The big news, detailed elsewhere by 
President Bill Fizette, is the authoriza- 
tion for your curator and staff to start 
seriously looking at moving the mu- 
seum into a new and much larger facil- 
ity, co-located with the current annex 
and the Bruce Kelley Research library. 
There is clearly much to do and so 
much of that depends on financing the 
building, and more importantly the 
maintenance and annual operating ex- 
penses, of such a museum. It will be 
exciting... 

Warmest regards, 

Ed Gable K2MP/W2AN 
Curator, AWA Museum 
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OTB BACK ISSUES 


The following back issues of The Old Timer’s Bulletin are available at $3.00 each postpaid, with a 20 
percent discount for six or more issues and 30 percent off for 12 or more. Index to OTB volumes 20- 
34 and The AWA Review Volumes 1-8 is free on request with purchase. Please indicate alternative 


choices when ordering back issues of OTB. 


25-4 Comet Pro/4-tube superhets/20s tuner 

26-1 Cockaday Revr/Silver-Marshall/’29 Hartley XMTR 

26-2 TTY Perforator/FB7 Receiver/McElroy Championship 

26-3 Nation FB7 II/Radio in S. Africa/Mercury Super 10/ 

. Building a 1929 Receiver 

26-4 Gilfillan History |/ Sargent Model 11 Receiver 

27-1 Gilfillan History |I/Schickerling Tubes 

28-1 Dynergy AC-Powered Radio/Pilot TC37 TV 

28-2 °26 Radiomovies Today/National AGS | 

28-3 Dowd Tube Collection/National AGS || 

28-4 SE-1950 Radio Compass/National Sliding-Coil 
Receivers/Collecting Radio Batteries 

29-1 Philco 17 Restoration/ZL2JJ ’34 Station 

29-2 Fada 460 Restoration/3Z0O 1922 Station 

29-3 Moorhead Tubes I/British 30s TV | 

29-4 Moorhead tubes II/British 30s TV II 

30-1 GE Octagon TV Set/TR-1 Transistor Clones 

30-3 Military Equipment Special-17 pgs. of 48 

30-4 Broadcast Receiver Special-12 pgs. of 48 

31-1 1903 Ship Station/Spark vs ARC 1912/KWM1 

31-2 Minimax/Spkr&Magazine Restoration/ 

: Pushbutton Sets 

31-3 Tube Special-19 pgs. of 48 

31-4 International Special-11 pgs. of 48 

32-1 Early SSB eqpt/AR188/BC-375/1915 Ship 

_ Spark XMTR 

32-2 Restore 67.5 V Bats/A&B Pwr Sply/WWI Navy Equip. 


—VOLUME AND NUMBER — 


32-4 Marconi V-24 Valve/HRO in British Army 

33-2 40th Anniversary Special (“Best of O7B 1960-1982”) 
all 48 pgs. incl. RCA Metal Tubes 

33-4 Scott Special Revr/National Power Units 

34-1 British crystal Sets/National Power Units 

34-3 International Special ||-20 pgs. of 64 

34-4 Bell Labs Transistor Set/“Larkspur” Radios 

35-1 Radiola and Aerola Grand/German WWII 
Magnetrons & Avionics/Tech-Manual Art 

35-2 Van Horne Tube Co./Philco TV Designers/Foreign 
“HROs”/1200- and 1600-series tubes 

35-3 Radiola 17 and 18/1929 regen/G&R Valve Co. 

35-4 Negatron/Mercury Super 10/The Breting 14/James 
Millen Memorial Station 

36-1 Orrin Dunlap’s Lab/Kolster K23/Bush & Lane Radio 

36-2 Headset Update Listing 

36-3 100 Years of Marconi Radio 

36-4 History of Rogers Batteryless Receivers 

37-1 T.V.-Dr. Ernest Alexanderson, Part 1 

37-2 T.V.-Dr. Ernest Alexanderson, Part 2 

37-3 Evolution of the Auto Radio, Part 1 

37-4 Reginald A. Fessenden and the Development of 
Radiotelephony 

38-2 DeForest Gang Hits Colorado-Part1/Nathan 
Stubblefield-Forgotten Pioneer of Wireless-Part1 

38-3 Early TV Gear/Mahlon Loomis/KWR-37 

38-4 Rider VTVM/ Fr. Joseph Murgas/30s Antennas 


Voume 39 — All Issues Available 


CUT OR PHOTOCOPY AND MAIL TO ADDRESS BELOW: 


ORDER FORM—AWA REVIEW AND OTB 


Please send the following volumes of The AWA Review. Pricing, postpaid in U.S. and 
Canda: Vol. 11 (current volume), $20; Volume 10, $17; Volume 8 and 9, $13 each; Volume 
6 and 7, $9 each. Add $5.00 per volume for postpaid shipment elsewhere. 


Copies of Vol. 11 
Copies of Vol. 10 


Note: When totaling orders including 6 or more OTBs, subtract 20% from OTB total only. 


(1) Pre-Discount Total 
(3) Total enclosed [(1) minus (2)]_ 


Alternate OTB Choice(s) 
Name 


Address 


Please make checks payable to AWA. 
Mail to: Edward M. Gable, 187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468 


Copies of Vol. 9 
Copies of Vol. 8 


Copies of O7B Issues at $3 each (please specify issues by volume and number) 


(2) 20% Bulk O7B Discount (if applicable) 


______ Copies of Vol. 7 
___ Copies of Vol. 6 
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THE MUSEUM 


Visit our Internet web site: http://www.ggw.org/awa 


AWA Electronic Communication Museum 


Mailing Address: 
Ed Gable, Curator, AWA Museum, 
187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468 


MUSEUM NEWS 


ertainly a highlight for us at the mu- 
‘ seum, since our last writing here, has 

been the greatly successful AWA 
Convention—which brought with it the op- 
portunity to open the museum and annex to 
all of the membership. Your wonderful 
comments and generosities were greatly ap- 
preciated. And generous you were, too. So 
many nice gifts to the museum were brought 
by many of you and those are all now on dis- 
play in appropriate locations. 

I especially want to acknowledge the ad- 
ditions to our telegraph areas: Ross Smith 
donated a wonderful five-line Western Elec- 
tric switch to select the Buffalo or New 
York circuits into either of several instru- 
ments, and we can tell when to get on the 
network using a superb Western Union self 
winding, self correcting clock donated by 
Dale Goodwin and restored by Barney 
Wooters. Completing the telegraph artifacts 
were some outstanding examples of Morse 
Registers and keying heads, in their real 


FREE ADMISSION 


Location: Village Green, Rts. 5 & 20, 
Bloomfield, NY. 


Hours: May | through Oct. 31—Sun- 
day 2-5 p.m.; June | through Aug. 31— 
Saturday 2-4 p.m.; July | through Aug. 
31—Wednesday 7-9 p.m. (Closed holi- 
days.) 


Group Tours: By appointment. 
Museum Telephone: (716) 657-6260 
Amateur Station: W2AN 

Curator: Ed Gable 


dark mahogany wood cabinets, donated by 
John Holman. The Ham guys (affectionately 
called the ‘hammers” by the museum crew) 
are pleased with their addition of fine top of 
the line receivers this month consisting of 
Hallicrafters SX-73, Collins 51S1 and R390, 
TMC GPR-90 and an as-new Geloso GR207. 
We also received two very interesting items 
on loan from members. First is the nicely-re- 
stored quarter kilowatt Kilbourne and Clarke 
spark transmitter you saw in the contest room 
which was offered by Will Jensby, and the 
second item is a rather unusual receiver ob- 
taining narrow selectivity from a resonant 
speaker system called a Selectosphere from 
the Estate of John Kelly. 

The final end of an era came just this week 
when your museum crew traveled to Bruce 
Kelley’s old barn and cleaned out the last of 
the old museum. The items there were mostly 
tubes and components, but there were a few 
complete radios as well. One venerable late 

(continued on page 70) 
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